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here and there, Good Friday or St. Patrick’s Day; in 
April (in New England), Fast Day or Patriot’s Day; in 
May, throughout the whole country, Memorial Day; 
in June (in Massachusetts, at least), Bunker Hill Day; 
in July, Independence Day; in August, usually the two 
weeks’ vacation period; in September, Labor Day; in 
October, Columbus Day; in November, Thanksgiving 
Day; in December, Christmas. Added to these are 
Mardi Gras in New Orleans, Pioneers’ Day in California, 
and Home Day in certain sections of the Central West. 
rr) . 

Some of the problems that confront the new year come 
from the rapidity with which conditions change in modern 
life. There are problems of growth. Some of them are 
such as meet the gardener when he finds that the pot is 
too small for the plant. ‘There are questions which grow 
out of changing relationships. New life must be adjusted 
to new environment. ‘There is no formula, mathemati- 
cal or otherwise, by which these problems can be ciphered 
out. Wemay beware of patent remedies. It is encourag- 
ing to feel that strong minds, warm hearts, are taking 
hold of these questions in a practical way; and it is en- 
couraging also to think that some of those which trouble 
us most may be outgrown by new development in civili- 
zation. In other words, if we wait long enough before 
settling some of the modern problems, we may not have 
to settle them at all. They may disappear. But such 
optimistic confidence must be used with caution; and 
we say ‘“‘God speed!” to those who are working hard at 
the oars without waiting for that providential breeze 
which may make rowing unnecessary. 


oF 


A story of progress will be told in visual form in 
Bulgaria next summer, when an international exposition 
will be opened in Sofia to mark the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the accession of Prince (now Tsar) Ferdinand 
to the throne. It will be a notable event as a reminder 
to the world of the fact that at least one of the small 
Balkan States is devoting a part of its energies to other 
business than the promotion of wars and rumors of 
wars. Despite the perennial agitation that exists in 
Bulgaria, as in the other non-Turkish states, because of 
the constant unrest in Macedonia, the Bulgarians, in 
the thirty-three years since their liberation from Turkey, 
have accomplished much in education, agriculture, and 
small manufactures, of which they are proud; and it is 
these achievements which the world will be asked next 
summer to observe. On the other hand, the small state 
which three years ago declared its complete independence 
from Turkey is anxious to learn something of the achieve- 
ments of older nations in the field of culture and pro- 
ductivity. 

ed 


“Axsour this time,’ the ecclesiastical almanacs should 
say, “look out for returning golfers and for automobil- 
ists in their pews.’’ The pleasant weather has lasted 
long, and the Sundays have been especially clear. What 
minister, divested of his professional instincts, has not 
felt a secret sympathy with the men who, after a hard 
week indoors, could not resist the smile of the sunshine 
on Sunday morning, and have submitted to be lured 
not upon the turf or upon the road? But, if he has been 
charitable to them, they should now be obedient to him, 
and do their part in making that warmth of worship 
which comes of the full church. Two changes in the 
hour of service have been suggested, to meet the changing 
habits of the present day. One minister proposes to 
draw back the hour to nine o’clock. ‘This, however, 
is the time for the Sunday breakfast in many households, 
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the only breakfast which the family can eat at leist 
Another minister suggests that the’single service be put 
somewhat late in the afternoon. This would make 
room for a comfortable breakfast, a game of golf or a 
drive, an ample mid-day dinner, and let good digestion 
wait on appetite. Whether after all this the family 
would be in tune for church or simply ready for more 
leisure is a question which perhaps only experiment can 
solve. The class of people which is found at vesper 
services late in the afternoon—young folk or fathers 
and mothers who have had their fill of rest and the Sun- 
day paper—would probably, so far as they are respon- 
sible people, be equally ready for the regular service of 
the church. 


Ring in the True. 


It cannot be denied by the most optimistic mind that 
a certain sense of depression, anxiety, almost of alarm, 
has spread over the country during the past year in 
reference to our industrial and economic conditions, 
which imply lawlessness and the defiance of principles 
for which our republic stands. These are the principles 
of honesty, probity, uprightness, fair play, and equal 
opportunity for all. ‘The increase of violence and crime 
has played its part in rousing a sombre and appre- 
hensive temper in many who heretofore have been enthu- 
siastic believers in the excellence and efficiency of our 
republican form of government. 

The growing unrest among various classes of our people 
has had much to do in stimulating these feelings and 
has added to a certain gloom which overspreads some 
minds on the threshold of the new year. ‘To the sensitive 
and timorous it looks at times as if the foundations of the 
republic, builded so reverently, with the profound hope 
of God’s blessing, were breaking up and uncertain and 
disastrous future looming ahead. ; 

These gloomy prognostications are, doubtless, in 
part to be attributed to the temperamental tendencies 
of the prophets of disaster: the colored glasses through 
which they look turn the world to a deep indigo shade: 
The forecasters of evil are of all varieties and callings. 
There never was a time when the Jeremiahs of the forum, 
the lecture platform, the pulpit, the press, were more 
anxious to hear their voices crying woe or to blacken 
paper with their diatribes. ‘The evils of administration, 
the enormities of the trusts, the crimes of labor, and the 
equal crimes of capital, the failure of marriage and the 
home, the lack of reverence in the young, and a thousand ~ 
other causes of complaint invade the newspapers ani 
the pages of magazines formerly colorless and innocuous. 

Surely the old world is none too wise, too pure, too 
unselfish and generous. It has a long score of sins to 
answer for; but it is only fair that we should give it its 
due, as we are exhorted to be just to the personage who 
is pictured as walking up and down in the earth to incite 
to mischief. We should, while feeling depressed by all 
the criticism so freely poured out, remember that the 
complainers make a profit out of the art of complaining, 
and perhaps find in it a solace for undeserved obscurity. 
If there were nothing to complain of, their occupation 
would be gone, and they would be forced to turn to the 
contemplation of sweetness and light for which they 
have no vocation. But, on the whole, our Jeremiahs are 
useful people and point distinctly to a hopeful and promis- 


ing trend of public opinion. ‘They are arousing the sleep- 


ing dogs that too long have lain unconscious before 
monstrous abuses and unrecognized wrongs. Therefore. 


the inception of the new year instead of being a time of — 


lamentation and foreboding should be a time of cheer 
and rejoicing, a time of hope and promise, for the people 
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are awake and vigilant in the safeguarding of their 
domain. 

We owe to these modern Jeremiahs other benefits for 
which we ought to be thankful. They are willing to 
perform services that the fastidious and finical would 
shudder at. They will point out leaks in the sewer 
drains and holes in the roof and bad odors in the cellar. 
But while owning all their undoubted services, their 
acknowledged merits, we are glad for a little interlude 
when we may rest and turn our eyes toward all the true, 
worthy, and excellent things of life that still subsist. 
The peaceful, quiet citizen just doing his duty, feeling 
the sweetness and solace of God’s world, the boon life 
really is to such as strive to live worthily, sees no such 
awful perils impending as our latter-day prophets call 
upon us to face. He perceives that nature is a great 
conservative, and lends the immense power of her inertia 
toward blocking the wheels of ruin and disastrous change, 
and that the affairs of this world hang, as it were, in a 
delicate balance, and the lever, when depressed, generally 
riges again before destruction ensues. 

He is a bit of a philosopher, our plain friend, who looks 
with pleased, contemplative eye on earth and heaven 
and is not given to hysteria or brain storms. He believes 
in the common sense of most, the right feeling, the sense 
of honor, probity, and judgment that shall bring the 
balance true, even though its oscillations seem perilous. 
He looks to all the good that is active and powerful in 
the hearts of men and women, the desires that are prayers 
of righteousness, that are sure of answers, because they 
answer themselves. He sees there never was a time when 
one half of the world was more anxious to work for the 
redemption of the other half than now. “How shall we 
_ take hold,” is the cry of multitudes of hearts, and the 
wish being formulated the way is sure to be found. 

The new year may not bring, however, brilliant fore- 
casts, foolish expectations of a millenium, to come within 
the next twelve months. We cannot look forward to it 
as a miracle year, a year of wonderful moral or material 
change for the better. We must be satisfied with slow 
progress and sometimes a crab-like creeping backwards. 
_ No, our prisons, our reformatories, will still be full, our 
industrial conditions still troublesome, our institutions, 
even the best of them, somewhat unsatisfactory when 
the new year becomes the old year. We cannot ask for 
happiness, unthinking, foolish, trivial happiness: we can 
only ask for a little more of the good that is already 
at work in the world, quietly, fervently, like leaven hidden 
in the loaf. 

Not by jubilee shouters or by denunciatory orators 
ot violent preachers can we hope to be saved, but by 
the quiet, persistent, hopeful, prayerful workers, whose 
optimism is a religion, whose faith in human goodness and 
the elements of virtue that lie in souls toward whom life 
has been a tyrant and a slave driver cannot be quenched. 
Over this strange, pathetic, inexplicable life of ours 
sadness will brood at times. It is the cost of progress 
we are paying, and the price is great. But, whatever it 
“may cost, let the new year bells ring out truth and right- 
eousness rather than false promises and futile hopes. 
The talk of the sentimentalist will do us little good. We 
are in a time of stress and struggle, a time that calls for 
all the truth and devotion we possess. Let us not turn 
es away from the baldest, the bitterest facts that 

Our nation has passed through many 
tried men’s souls, and doubtless many 
The nurture and training of men and 


can be shown us. 


more await us. 


women to meet all the crises of our destiny is the supreme 


need; for no nation can be destroyed except by its own 
inherent weakness, its own loss of spiritual and moral 
power. The noble hearts, the trustful, the loving hearts 
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that cherish clear-eyed faith and perfect constancy 
should invoke the bells of the new year to ‘“‘Ring out the 
false, ring in the true.” 


The Year 1912. 


The world has always been trying to find itself out, 
and as yet it has not succeeded. Over three thousand 
years ago we begat the Ten Commandments, and we have 
believed in them with some candor; but there has so 
far been hardly an approximation toward basing our 
civilization upon this moral code. The world is dotted 
with prisons and reformatories whose occupants are 
supposed to be incapable of conforming to the more 
important of these social demands. 

When it comes to the gospel of good will on earth and 
the loving of your neighbor like yourself, the sifting of 
society becomes a great deal more close, and the ethical 
code is left for its confirmation in the hands of a very 
small minority. What lies ahead? and what are the 
years going to bring forth? Are we gaining with suffi- 
cient rapidity on our closer and less ethical instincts 
to give us a hope that the code of Christ will at some time 
control the world? We have gained somewhat on bar- 
barism and a good deal on savagery; but how do we 
stand when we come to read the Lord’s Sermon on the 
Mount and the Golden Rule? 

Have we made as much progress ethically as we have 
commercially and otherwise? We have created the apple 
and the orange from thorn-trees; and by careful selection 
we have created wheat and corn from the grasses. What 
we can do farther along these lines we do not know, ‘The 
other day alfalfa became a revelation in the farmer's 
meadows. It had been hid by Nature until the Twentieth 
Century, hid as a weed. Other weeds are continually 
becoming our wealth. There is not a question about it 
but that the world is going to find itself out agricult- 
urally,—slowly but surely. 

We cross the continent in four days. One hundred 
years ago it would have taken twelve months to have 
carted our corn from Duluth to New York; now twice 
twenty-four hours. We are neighbors commercially 
clear round the world, and the door is held open in China 
by general agreement, where within the years of those 
now living there was no admission for foreigners. It 
would seem as if our ethical status should be a clear one 
and war should be an impossibility. Who will any longer 
talk of slaughtering those to whom he sells his corn and 
his cotton? It is clearly better to protect the weak and 
foster the aspirations for liberty. What will 1912 be 
able to do to correct the economics of civilization? 

Arbitration teaches co-operation in all the arts of 
production and traffic. It clears the way of commercial 
warfare, and it impresses the lesson that no one people 
can thrive alone, with poverty-burdened neighbors. It 
is not the dark side of war that impresses us so much as 
the bright side of peace. Yet our most civilized nations 
are living and working, and spending the wages of the 
poor man as well as the wealth of the rich man on sus- 
taining a war system. The future clearly belongs to 
peace. Production and commerce alike demand it. 
The population of the globe has doubled inside two cen- 
turies. War can do nothing but destroy crops and waste 
food. But so far we are paying the larger part of our 
taxes on old war debts or on imaginary new ones. 

What will 1912 be able to do in the final organization 
of the world? What will it do in the agricultural field? 
What new apples will swing on the autumn boughs? 
We already hear of a new vegetable that is to rival the 
potato in the soil. What will the year do for us com- 
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mercially? We are in the throes of a momentous struggle 
for a larger freedom of traffic, more brotherhood among 
the people. Was Theodore Roosevelt right when he said 
that a few of the leading nations could now decree peace 
for the world? For two thousand years the problem 
has been, Is the cross better than the sword? And can the 
solden Rule be trusted to govern the every-day affairs 
of the children of Adam? 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Challenge of the New Year to the Churches. 


Why should not the year 1912 be the best year our 
free churches have ever known? It rests with our min- 
isters and people so to unite and direct their energies that 
the spirit of our churches may be uplifted and their use- 
fulness enlarged. JI am convinced that our churches are 
capable of much more effective service than they have 
ever rendered to the Commonwealth. They were never 
so strong in resources, equipment, and latent power. 
Their leaders are eager for new adventures. ‘Their spirit 
is forward-looking. ‘They can be depended upon to meet 
the challenge of the times if they will but consent to walk 
and work together and to concentrate their efforts on the 
particular needs which they are best fitted to meet. 

In order to secure enlarged efficiency the first emphasis 
must be upon Unity. We can accomplish little if our 
efforts are nothing more than the individual forays of 
single adventurers. Shall we not try this year to gather 
more of the strength of collective wisdom and action? 
Must we not knit more closely the ties of brotherhood? 
I commend the old and timely wisdom of Sir Edwin 
Sandys. “For factions,” he wrote, “as by diversity of 
minds they are raised, so by strangeness they are con- 
tinued and grow immortal; whereas contrariwise they 
are aslaked and made calm by intercourse, by parley 
they are reconciled, by familiarity they are extinguished.” 
Is not our progress impeded and too often even prohibited 
by our petty prejudices and divisions? Are not our fail- 
ures accounted for by the weakness and uncertainty which 
came from our lack of loyalty to our ideals and from our 
inability to see things largely and to see them whole? We 
are beginning to acknowledge that our constructive pioneer 
tasks demand a worthier, more rational organization of 
our resources, but our strained individualism still forbids 
any large accomplishment. Yet it is increasingly evident 
that the church which can speak with compelling utter- 
ance and render supreme service to-day must be a united 
church delivered from all squalid rivalries and from all 
self-centred ambitions. If any one of our ministers or 
churches insists upon pressing forward private, limited, 
or local interests, then the larger character and useful- 
ness of our movement will be submerged and forgotten. 
Our churches must be deep enough, large enough, united 
enough, to attract the people in whom the forces of a 
new age are stirring. By association of effort individual 
energy is multiplied in a kind of geometrical ratio. 
Any man lined up with other men for a high purpose 
feels in himself some measure of their allied might and is 
impelled to victory by the contagion of courage. ‘The 
old promise is more than an idle boast: “one of you 
shall chase a thousand, but two shall put’’ not two thou- 
sand, as one might expect, but ‘‘ten thousand to flight.”’ 
Only through our collective energies shall we be strong 
enough to meet the challenge of the times and to bring 
to our fellow-citizens the comfort of a free Christian fel- 
lowship and the dynamic of a rational Christian faith. 

First Unity and then Continuity. ‘The vitality of a 
movement like ours is not to be sustained by detachment 
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from our past. Heedlessness of our’ own inheritances 
is not a prophecy of progress. We must blend new and 
old in just proportion and unite the steadfastness of good 
habit to the joy of fresh experiment. A failure to recog- 
nize what the patient generations have transmitted to 
us will mean superficiality in judgment, recklessness 
in speech and action, and perhaps the betrayal for the 
gratification of selfish ambitions of sacred trusts which 
were not given us to be squandered in impatience. Can 
we not fulfil Goethe’s saying: “He who wishes to have 
a useful influence on his time should insult nothing. Let 
him not trouble himself about what is absurd, let him 
concentrate his energy on this—the bringing to light of 
good things.”’ 

Given this sense to use our acquired momentum and 
a reasonable unity of purpose and endeavor, what is the 
special task of our free churches in this restless age? We 
can but perceive that religion in these days is passing 
through the testing fires of a great intellectual and ec- 
onomic crisis. ‘There is a fever of unsatisfied desire 
abroad in the world. Neither the old disciplines nor the 
hopes suffice. We are confronted with a time when to 
many people success seems more important than the 
ways of attaining success, when the headlong impulses 
of selfish ambition seem to override the less noisy spirit 
of mutual consideration and good-will. We see braggart 
force glorified at the expense of gentle courtesy and fervid 
rhetoric exalted in place of sober truth. Even literature 
and art too often pander to the idea that life’s highest 
gratifications are to be found in self-indulgence. The 
sanctions of domestic love and the convictions of duty 
threaten to be lost in a barbarism of luxurious pleasure- 
seeking or an anarchy of industrial strife and criminal 
violence. Never was there greater need of the ministry 
of churches like ours pledged to freedom, to sincerity, 
to enlightenment, to disinterested service, and to reverent 
worship. 

I conceive that our churches are especially fitted and 
commissioned to be the messengers of spiritual optimism 
and the inspirers of righteousness and good will. The 
times first of all demand the reassertion of the authority 
of the things of the spirit. The testing of religious 
honesty and courage, which characterized the last two 
generations, has revealed the precious ore of permanent 
spiritual truth. It is possible now to proclaim with 
unassailable conviction the faith that is the assurance of 
things hoped for and the evidence of things unseen. 
It is possible to preach spiritual optimism in such fashion 
that its contagious vitality will overleap all obstructions, 
break down all indifference, and spread a saving health 
among the nations. It is the peculiar happiness of the 
Unitarians that they can affirm a faith at once simple, 
rational, cheerful, and vivifying. It is their privilege 
to send home to the consciousness of men the profound 
and subtle truths of the spiritual life in language effective 
to penetrate and possess; theirs to pierce the hearts that 
are indurated by custom or indifference with the ideals 
that will inflame and transform; theirs to declare and live 
the religion which is based on the experiences of fidelity 
in daily duty, and which blossoms into joyful conscious- 
ness of beauty and joy in the world; theirs to light the 
torch of truth which guides the steps of stumbling men 
along new paths of discovery, of duty, and delight. 

This ministry of spiritual reality is based upon the 
apprehension of truth. The ministry of good-will among 
men is based upon the sense of brotherhood and the inter- 
locked nature of our human relationships. ‘The tasks of 
social welfare and civic righteousness to which we are 
summoned are not to be lightly or hurriedly assumed. 
The tempting vice of all social reformers is haste. ‘The 
work of reform or even of social amelioration requires 
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clear and thorough thinking, assimilated experience, and 
vivid imagination. We shall be wise if we are not in 
too great a hurry, but we shall be foolish if we fail to 
obey the divine call which urges us to activity in every 
cause which makes for the reform of social conditions, 
the restraint of evil, and the upbuilding of good. We 
are especially prepared for this kind of unselfish service, 
for we conceive of salvation as a present reality rather 
than a future reward. Our emphasis is on good citizen- 
ship in this world more than on preparation for another 
world. We believe in liberty under law, not in freedom 
to do what one pleases, but in freedom to serve,—a 
liberty from every yoke of bondage in order that we may 
give ourselves to the advancement of the kingdom of 
God. ‘To the coming of that kingdom we look forward 
with unconquerable expectation and with high resolve. 

I do not mean to imply that what I have outlined is 
a complete description of the functions of a modern 
church. It must still exercise the ministry of public 
worship, the ministry of religious education, and the 
constant ministry of charity. These all belong to the 
churches by historic right and by virtue of uninterrupted 
service; but does not the imperative need of our time 
and the genius of our own movement require us to put 
the emphasis upon the ministry of spiritual optimism 
and the ministry of human helpfulness? ‘he devo- 
tional spirit in religion still requires nurture and satis- 
faction; the intellectual elements in religion still de- 
mand research and discriminating decision; but with us 
at least these elements are subordinate to the religion 
which is more than worship and more than theology,— 
the religion which is like itself. It is our privilege to 
join together the inspirations of Christian faith and the 
duties of American citizenship, to unite close fellowship 
with eternal realities, with neighborly service, the life 
that now is, and the life that is imperishable. 

Let us rejoice together that these challenging tasks 
and high privileges are set before us. Grateful for all the 
past has brought to us, let us use such accumulations of 
wisdom and experience as we possess to develop the larger 
and the brighter future. If we can but give ourselves 
together, in the unity of the spirit, to this ministry, we 
shall redeem the time, redeem it, not merely occupy it. 
We shall realize the force of Theodore Parker’s maxim, 
“Live upon the past, in the present, for the future.” 
We shall enter into the spirit of John Coleman Adams's 
hymn, a hymn which I make sure is to have large welcome 
and frequent use in our churches, so well does it express 
our prevailing mood and purpose. . 
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“We praise thee, God, for harvests earned, 
: The fruits of labor garnered in; 
But praise thee more for soil unturned 
From which the yield is yet to win! 


“We praise thee for the harbor’s lee, 
And moorings safe in waters still; 
But more for leagues of open sea, ; 

_ Where favoring gales our canvas fill. 


“We praise thee for the journey’s end, 
The inn, all warmth and light and cheer; 
But more for lengthening roads that wend 
Through dust and heat to hilltops clear. 


_ “We praise thee for the conflicts won, 
For captured strongholds of the foe; 
But more for fields whereon the sun 
Lights us when we to battle go. 


_ “We praise thee for life’s gathered gains 

And blessings in our cup that brim; 

But more for pledge of what remains 
Past the horizon’s utmost rim!’’ 


rt : . | Samugy A. Eror. 
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Current Topics. 


_A NOTABLE plea for arbitration as a permanent prin- 
ciple in international relations, as well as a profound 
appreciation of President Taft’s efforts to make general 
arbitration the established order of things, was uttered 
by President Falliéres on New Year’s Day, before the 
diplomatic corps in Paris. In responding to an address 
by Sir Francis Bertie in behalf of his colleagues, in which 
the ambassador from Great Britain had referred in laud- 
atory terms to President Taft’s ‘generous initiative” 
in the cause of arbitration, the president of the French 
Republic said: “We congratulate ourselves that we 
have seen, during the past year, the President of the 
United States give his precious adherence to the principle 
of arbitration. It may be repeated that the application 
of this principle will determine for men and things a 
decisive method for the pacific solution of international 
differences.” 

we 


THE first act in a portenous international drama was 
played at Urga, the capital of Mongolia, on December 28 
of the dying year, when the vast Chinese possession of 
some 1,300,000 miles declared its independence of the 
Chinese Empire and announced the accession to the 
throne, as Khan of Mongolia, of the Ku Tuk Tu, the 
religious head of the country, who is subordinated to 
the Dalai Lama of Tibet. ‘The significance of the event 
“lay in the well-grounded suspicion that the secession of 
Mongolia was the work of Russian diplomacy, and that 
the establishment of the independence of the khanate is 
a thin disguise for the tightening of the reins of Russian 
control of Urga. The act of December 28 at the Mon- 
golian capital was followed immediately by the presenta- 
tion of a demand at Pekin by the Russian minister resi- 
dent, that China at once reassert its authority at Urga. 
The minister’s manceuver, of course, elicited the response 
which Russian diplomacy sought to elicit; namely, the 
admission that China is unable to enforce its sovereignty 
over Mongolia. 

& 


By the coup d'état at Urga the Russian foreign office 
succeeded in detaching territorially the eastern portion 
of Turkestan, which is still nominally a Chinese possession, 
from China. Inasmuch as Western Turkestan is already 
under Russian rule, the annexation of the contiguous 
section may be regarded as an accomplished fact. ‘Then, 
again, by extending her influence at Urga, Russia has 
assured to herself the construction of the Mongolian 
Railway, which will be a powerful instrument in out- 
flanking the Japanese in Manchuria. In addition to 
these two tangible strategic advantages, the Russian 
foreign office, by elevating the Ku Tuk Tu to the throne, 
goes a great step toward consolidating the religious 
authority over Russian Buddhism in its own hands,—a 
feat which cannot fail to be of value in future enterprises 
in the Buddhist world. In the mean while, the states- 
men at St. Petersburg can well afford to defer indefi- 
nitely any overt act of annexation which might raise 
unpleasant international complications. 


wt 


WHILE Russia is taking a fresh grip upon a part of 
Chinese territory almost as large as China proper itself, 
the warring factions in the Chinese Empire are exerting 
themselves to put an end to the disastrous conflict by 
effecting an agreement on the form of government of the 
future China. At its meeting on December 29, the peace 
conferees at Shanghai decided that the crucial question 
shall be referred to a national convention whose decree. 
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shall be binding upon both imperialists and republicans. 
While the conference was outlining this plan of action, 
however, delegates from eighteen provinces, assembled 
at Nankin, gave a new and unexpected complexion to 
the situation by electing Dr. Sun Yat Sen, former agent 
of the revolutionary cause in America, president of the 
Chinese Republic. At the very outset of his career as a 
theoretical president of a hypothetical republic, Dr. 
Sun developed a degree of influence over the public mind 
which gave promise of a new and powerful force in the 


direction of affairs. 
as 


THE deadlock in the Ottoman Parliament resulted at 
the end of last week in the resignation of the entire cabi- 
net, which based its action upon its inability to get legis- 
lation through the chamber because of the obstructive 
tactics of the opposition, upon whom the retiring min- 
isters placed the entire responsibility for the situation. 
The sultan, in accepting the resignation of the govern- 
ment, again intrusted to the old premier, Said Pasha, the 
task of forming a new ministry. Said Pasha’s efforts 
to carry out the commission resulted in the announcement, 
last Monday, of his inability so far to achieve the desired 
result, and the plain suggestion that, inasmuch as the task 
of government appeared impracticable with the present 
makeup of the chamber, the dissolution of Parliament 
and a new election were in prospect as the only solution of 
the problem. Pending a readjustment of the situation, 
Turkey is showing no disposition to take the initiative 
for a termination of the war with Italy, which continues 
to be a heavy drain on Italian finances. 


as 


COMPREHENSIVE plans for the addition of a fourth arm 
to the military forces of France—the aéroplane arm— 
are foreshadowed by the announcement by the war office 
in Paris of the formation of a body of aéroplanists, to act 
as an auxiliary in defensive and offensive movements, 
by the disclosure of the enemy’s positions and by the use 
of explosives. ‘The success of the aéroplane as an instru- 
ment of warfare was evidently demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of French military authorities during the ma- 
noeuvres in France last summer, and still more recently 
by the employment of bird-men for scouting purposes 
by the Italian army in Tripolitania. The new project 
of the French war office contemplates the construction 
of 1,000 aéroplanes, with complete equipment, and the 
attachment to each army corps of six aéroplane units with 
six aéroplanes each, to be made a part of the routine per- 
sonnel of the army in peace time. It is safe to say that 
the experiment in France will be observed with lively 
interest by all the other powers involved in the rivalry 
of armies. 


Brevities, 


When we learn to do our daily work as Tom Sawyer did 
his whitewashing, ‘‘with gusto and artistic appreciation,” 
the secret of efficiency is ours. 


In Missouri sixty boys won scholarships in the agri- 
cultural courses of the State university as a result of 
capturing prizes offered by the railroads for the best ten 
ears of corn raised in each county. 


The hard-worked American people have long needed 
the gospel of play. ‘Learn to relax,’’ writes Miss Call. 
‘The right age to learn to dance,’’ says Joseph Lee, “‘is the 
age you happen to be.” There are people who learn the 
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folk games “‘for the sake of the children,’ and practise 
them with each other for the fun of it. 


Stephen Gwynn, M.P., writing in the Nineteenth 
Century of Mrs. Ward’s novels, declares that their 
author has had too many advantages, and that these stand 
in her way. Perhaps that is the case with some of the 
rest of us. 


Dr. William Charles O’Donnell, Jr., discussing in 
Zion’s Herald the future of the Methodist Church, makes 
a plea for insurgency. He declares that the Church 
to-day is paying ‘“‘too great a price for her too great 
reverence for creeds.”’ ; 


Address to the Churches. 


It is with no little confidence that the Council ree- 
ommends to the attention of our churches the Proceed- 
ings of the last National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches. 

By a practically unanimous vote the name of the 
Conference was changed to the General Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian Churches. While this 
change in name was necessitated principally by the 
desire to include within the technical limits of our fellow- 
ship the churches of Canada, the Council cannot resist 
the hope that the change may prove to be prophetic of 
those larger and more varied fields of activity and use- 
fulness which the Conference is in future destined to 
cultivate. At all events something of this truer catho- 
licity of interests and attention is to be discovered in 
the character and variety of the papers and addresses 
herewith presented. 

While it cannot be expected that these addresses will 
commend themselves to all readers, for it is a well-known 
fact that the most cherished of our Unitarian prerogatives 
is the right of independent judgment, and that anything 
approaching a unanimity of opinion would be not only 
foreign to, but in a sense fatal to, a truly Unitarian 
psychology, still the Council ventures to affirm that 
the minister or the layman who cannot find in these pages 
something of immediate value to him, something to com- 
mand his attention and quicken his thought and clarify 
his convictions and arouse his energies, must in truth 
ap straying through devious and secluded paths of specu- 
ation. 

For those who, not without justice, are harboring 
serious misgivings and apprehensions as to certain spir- 
itual tendencies manifest of late years in our fellowship, 
the Conference Sermon on Monday evening will be a 
most welcome and timely utterance. 

For those whose interest is chiefly centred upon the 
applicability of our Christianity to the problems and 
occasions of actual life, whether that interest be prac- 
tical or theoretical, social or individual, the addresses 
upon International Peace, the addresses of the Sociological 
Session, the addresses upon Religion in Education and 
Church Unity, the various resolutions and recommenda- 
tions adopted by the Conference, and principally perhaps 


' the appointment of a Commission of Ten to investigate 


our Divinity Schools, and, if possible, put them into still 
closer and more sympathetic touch with the needs and 
opportunities of actual human life,—all these will have 
unquestionable significance and great value; while by 
those of us whose interest in our Christianity is directed 
chiefly to its contemplative side, the essays and dis- 
cussions of ‘Thursday forenoon will long be remembered 
with delight and gratitude. 

Truly, the Spirit spoke to the churches, and that too, 
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in a variety of accents and intonations. And now, as 
always, it is for him that hath ears to hear to hearken 
unto these voices. 

It is very much to’be regretted that an occasion of 
such value and promise should be allowed to suffer em- 
barrassment through lack of financial support. The 
fact remains, however, that the treasury is almost empty; 
there are unpaid bills; and a number of churches have 
not yet paid in the contributions which they have prom- 
ised. ‘This fact is mentioned in the confidence that the 
bare reminder will be sufficient, and that the churches 
in question will make haste to deliver the Conference out 
of the hands of its oppressor—Debt. 


Happy New Year! 


BY MARY RUSSELL BARTLETT. 


The New Year is an angel guest; 
So bring him all your store 

Of love and faith and honest work, 
And he will make it more! 


The Art of Skipping. 


lp le ae 


One result obtainable by the constant and systematic 
use of books is the power to wrest the secret of their 
value out of much which is accessory and comparatively 
unimportant to the mind experienced in similar lines of 
thought. There are many books which must be read 
leisurely and gratefully for pure enjoyment’s sake or 
for their power of inspiration; but there are many others 
that contain, compressed in a few pages, sometimes 
even in a single sentence, the heart of gold, to which all 
the rest is introduction or corollary. It is quite possible 
for some people, too, to read sentences as others read 
words, following the thought with no painful attention 
to detail. Anybody who is not just learning to spell can 
catch the meaning of a long word quite as quickly as a 
short one. The significance of the word ‘‘incomprehen- 
sibility,” for instance, is imprinted on the mind as readily 
as a word of four letters, and in the same way a sentence 
may flash its meaning to the brain with little more delay 
than does a single word. 

A man who can see at a glance whether or not a book 
has an especial word for him has an immense advantage 
over one who must read laboriously and conscientiously, 
fearing to miss the message he is seeking or the argument 
which the writer has worked out and carefully elaborated. 
We have known men whose instinct in this respect seemed 
infallible, to whom the important passage seemed to be 
a very magnet, drawing the hand to open at the right 
page, the eye to fall on the right paragraph with no 
preliminaries of search. ‘This intuition of selection seems 
matvellous indeed to one who does not possess it; and 
yet it is not uncommon, and its practical value has been 
often tested. 

It would be a good thing were such faculty of selection 
more fully developed in other lines also. The art of 
skipping is no mean accomplishment in this busy world, 
where there are only seven days in the week and where 


_ the common assertion that there are twenty-four hours 


in a day is continually disproved by actual experience. 
Many people are trying to do one thing so exclusively 


as to miss all sense of proportionate values. They seem 


trying to spell out every word and read every line in the 
great book of life, and so take things forever in detail, 
beginning at the paragraph first opened to them. Each 


trifle absorbs their attention and assumes magnified 
_ importance, but they never discover the relation of these 
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trifles to the great world around them nor’ the sig: 
nificance of experiences not their own. ‘hey occupy 
themselves forever with the little things, never com- 
bining their words into sentences that follow the line of 
some universal thought. ‘The words are necessary, the 
single sentences are also necessary; but, if we study 
them only for their own sake, disregarding the great 
purpose running through them all and binding them 
coherently together, life is over before we have grasped 
the idea of what it is all about. 

Most of us have to learn the judicious art of skipping 
by stern experience, and then practise it vigorously. 
We face the fact that many opportunities must go un- 
heeded, many good books must be left unread. There 
are many interesting people we have no time to know 
as we would like, many philanthropic claims asserting 
themselves which we cannot answer. ‘The conscientious 
worker who has never learned to say ‘‘No”’; the woman 
who has acquired the lecture habit, and goes to clubs 
that other people may do her intellectual work {for her; 
the busy man who lengthens his day at both ends, that 
he may add a few thousands to his increasing bank 
account,—all need to study the art of skipping, the 
secret of taking the important things, and serenely 
letting the rest go. 

To separate wisely the unimportant affairs of life from 
those that are permanently valuable, this is indeed the 
art of living, the art which we spend our lives trying to 
master. Our years are a succession of opportunities 
offered and choices made. It is worse than useless to 
murmur because we cannot grasp all the gifts the gods 
provide, and turn them all to our, individual use. If we 
choose wisely, they grow in value; but the worst of mis- 
takes is that of wasting life in the vain endeavor to grasp 
all its good, and thus failing to hold even the blessings 
most rightfully our own. 


The Life of the Spirit. 


BY X. 


The opportunities to enter the higher life of literature, 
of science, of art, of religion, are so many, and the re- 
wards of this entrance are so sure and rich, that it is no 
wonder Mr. Chadwick once characterized unwillingness 
to explore these realms for one’s self as “the great re- 
fusal,’’ justly comparable to the renunciation by the poor 
old pope of the responsibilities laid upon his already 
weakened shoulders. The gates are wide open, inviting 
us to the companionship of the noblest and greatest of 
all times; and yet we hesitate to enter, and go on living 
our foolish little lives, troubled about many trifles, and 
spending our days too often in a vain disquietude. 

Long, long ago Plato said quaintly, ‘“‘Man’s soul in a 
former state was winged and soared among the gods; 
and so it comes to pass that in this life, when the soul by 
the power of music or poetry or by the sight of beauty, 
hath her remembrance quickened, forthwith there is a 
struggling and a quickening pain as of wings trying to 
come forth, even as children in teething.’’ Perhaps it 
is this quickening pain from which we shrink, as we 
try to enter the higher life, which sometimes seems to 
lie close about us and again seems hopelessly barred from 
our commonplace, daily needs and duties. Even in the 
world of literature it is not always easy to enjoy the 
best things most,—at least, until we have patiently put 
aside the temptations of cheaper, poorer books that hold 
us continually away from better ones. When we try 
to enter the higher: life of the spirit, it is harder yet. 
It hurts, when we seek to have our feeble longings lift us 
to the serene confidence of those who would help us with 
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their words of inspiration. It hurts, when we bring’our 
marred lives into comparison with those who seem to 
have won the glory of the saint or the palm of the spirit- 
ual hero. It hurts to put behind us the little self-in- 
dulgences that hinder the attainment of an inner peace 
and strength. We want to be good, but it hurts not 
to have our own way about the means for becoming so. 

Mrs. Charlotte Stetson is brilliantly ironical in her 
verses about the butterfly who climbed madly back into 
its chrysalis, thinking that soft, fuzzy fur is infinitely 
preferable to ‘‘those flapping wing-things,”’ and sobbing, 
“T do not want to be a fly: I want to be a worm.” We 
laugh at her excellent nonsense, but her sarcasm is not 
wholly undeserved. Until wings are firm and steady, 
they are of little use for flying, and only a hindrance in 
walking; and our spiritual wings often seem to droop at 
the first breath of discouragement or opposition. 

In trying to live the higher life of the spirit in con- 
tradistinction to that lower existence in which only one’s 
personal ends and pleasures are sought, it is impossible 
to make the choice once for all. Our days are a suc- 
cession of choices and renewed opportunities. Perhaps 
the temptations are hardly less severe, and they are 
certainly more subtle, for the man who seems, to others, 
to have attained goodness once for all than for the sinner. 
Even Jesus had his temptations in the wilderness alone; 
and, surely, he must have had many hours of spiritual 
conflict and perplexity of which we can know nothing. 
It is true, however, that each victory gained over selfish- 
ness or slothfulness or temptation of any kind is added 
strength for another battle, even though it come in 
some new and unexpected form. To enter the life of 
the spirit means, first of all, to commit ourselves defi- 
nitely to the task of helping to bring the kingdom of 
God upon earth, and to do this in the place where we 
happen to live, in harmony with the people among whom 
we happen to be placed, working it out by means of the 
duties put into our hands. With a purpose in the heart 
to which everything that can come to us in life may 
contribute, it is impossible that even the commonest tasks 
should not be consecrated to love and helpful growth. 
The life of the spirit is no mystical exaltation, known 
only to saints and martyrs and prophets; but it may 
be like the sunshine that brightens even the] dusty 
roadway, where tired feet must travel. To live in the 
spirit means to live “‘in the thought of our relations to 
humanity,’”’ and to seek everywhere and always the 
higher life, which in its perfect fulfilment would be the 
kingdom of heaven. 


Spiritual Life, 


He who would be wise must daily earn his wisdom.— 
David Starr Jordan. 


zs 


Noble disappointment, noble self-denial, are not to be 
admired, not even to be pardoned, if they bring bitter- 
ness . Gentleness and cheerfulness, these come before 
all morality; they are the perfect duties.—R. L. Stevenson. 


J 


May there rest upon us that peace which is the cure 
of care, taking from love its anxiety, from bereavement 
its anguish, from desolateness its loneliness, resting upon 
human hearts as sunlight upon all the land this day.— 
George Rudolph Freeman. 

al 


For me the poet with his vision rather than thé com- 
mentator with his formularies! For me the following 
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after, but never the complete attainment! It means 
spiritual death to a man if he overtakes his ideal. Let 
good obtained be only tidings of a better. To travel hope- 
fully is better than to arrive—Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 


od 


Self is the great enemy to all worthy achievement, 
because it prevents us from seeing beyond our own cir- 
cumscribed horizon. Self hinders all Christian progress, 
because it makes itself instead of God the centre of life 
and of love.—Henry Wilder Foote. 


ed 


Heaven is not the purchase or reward of your striving. 
No soul shall boastingly say there, Is not this the glory 
which my duties and diligence purchased for me? And 
yet, on the other side, it is as true that without striving 
you shall never set foot there.—Richard Baxter. 


The Diary. 


REV. BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY. 


A page a day—the record runs 
To eke my little life,— 

Red-letter days and common ones, 
The days of peace and strife. 


A page a day! What small amount, 
And with what sad arrears 

To place in the divine account 
The summing up of years. 


The record of the latest year 
Is writ fore’er for me; 

A page a day beginneth here, 
The New Year still is free! 


How fair those pages shine before 
In possible employ; 

God’s finger turns the pages o’er, 
His love can fill with joy. 


What’s writ last year is still with me, 
Its lessons sure to scan— 

A page a day! the Future’s free 
To meet the Maker’s plan. 


The Year of 1812. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


Kighteen hundred twelve was indeed an annus 
yabilis in the history of the world. The earth ran med 
with the blood of wars in Europe and the Americas. 

This year will be celebrated some noteworthy cen: 
tenaries. Among the illustrious men who first opened 
their eyes in 1812 are Charles Dickens (February 7) 
and Robert Browning (May 7). It was the natal year 
of Norman Mcleod, editor of Good Words; of Flotow, 
composer of popular operas; of Rousseau, the eminent 
French painter; of Berthold Auerbach, the well-known 
German novelist, who wrote ‘Village Tales” and “On 
the Heights’; of George Ticknor Curtis, author of 
“History of the Constitution of the United States’; 
also of William Warren, the noted American actor. 

Some notable books were published in 1812,—Nie- 
buhr’s “History of Rome,’’ Koérner’s ‘‘Poems,’’ Maria 
Edgeworth’s ‘‘Fashionable Tales,” George Crabbe’s 
“Tales in Verse,’ and the two earlier cantos of Byron’s 
“Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.” Smith’s English Gram- 
mar, a useful work in its day, appeared in 1812. The 
Madison Gazette was started in Alabama. The master- 
piece of Laplace, the “‘Mécanique Céleste,” was in 
process of making. 
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oe a educational institutions of some reputation were 
established in 1812,—Hamilton College (at Clinton, 
N.Y.) and Princeton Theological Seminary. The Acad- 
-_ emy of Natural Sciences was founded at Philadelphia. 
__ Oersted, Ritter, and other physicians were experimenting 
with the little-known force variously termed electricity 
: and magnetism. Men were studying the problem of 
=) aérial navigation. It is recorded that Sadler, after 
making many ascents with balloons, fell into the sea 
off the coast of Holyhead, England: fortunately he 
escaped with his life. Passenger steamboats were be- 
ginning to be used in this country and in England. 

These achievements of science were noteworthy, be- 
cause the sciences received scant attention then in our 

. According to President Eliot, the idea of cul- 

tivation underwent substantial changes in the last cen- 
tury. ‘“‘There are two principal differences,” he said 
in one of his public addresses, “between the present 
ideal and that which prevailed at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The horizon of the human intel- 
lect has widened wonderfully during the past one hundred 
years, and the scientific method of inquiry has been the 
means of that widening.’””’ The most paramount force 
of the modern spirit is science, and metaphysical specu- 
lation has had to take a back seat. 

Turning to the domain of theology, we may note the 
gradual growth of the rationalistic temper. Some 
rea and professors had the questioning habit pretty 
well developed. The revolt against the extreme doc- 

of Calvinism had been gaining ground slowly in 

the latter half of the eighteenth century, due to the 
ta.” influence of Wesley, Cowper, Burns, and other writers 
_ of the period. Blake, Byron, and Coleridge contributed 
‘much to the liberal spirit. Coleridge must be regarded 
as one of the forerunners of the Broad Church move- 
ment in England. His fruitful and humane thoughts 
leavened English theology, and he was a force making 
for tolerance. Early in the nineteenth century there 
_ was a marked decline in denominational asperity, and 
i ye the curse of fanaticism lingered in Great Britain and 
in the United States. 
_ Wordsworth’s example was making an impression on 
e age: he advocated and fostered truth in describing 
Nature and naturalness of style. Byron was becoming 
a factor in the intellectual quickening of his time. The 
prevailing cast of mind in the opening years of the cen- 
Sa was not what it has been the past few decades: it 
S more sentimental. That was the age of romance. 
Pe e shock of the French Revolution was still felt, and 
“1 men's ming were agitated by the Napoleonic wars. 
This was the year of Bonaparte’ s disastrous expedition 
Russia. War was declared in June, and Napoleon 
with an army estimated to exceed six hundred 
men. ‘The different divisions of this immense 
were commanded by his ablest marshals. Against 
invaders Emperor Alexander had a much smaller 
some four hundred and fifty thousand soldiers. 
suffered one reverse after another, at Mohilow, 
zk, Krasnoi, Moskwa, and Borodino. The latter 
the greatest battles of the world’s history. 
ns fell back, and the victorious French entered 
Napoleon enjoyed a short-lived triumph, the 
. city was set on fire, and the French were 
etreat. Commissary supplies ran low, and 
Idiers could get only the slightest sustenance 
Without food and other sinews of war, 
| not reap the fruits of his conquest. His 
ed in vast numbers. Hunger and cold 
r ranks, and the fleeing stragglers could 
resistance to the Cossacks, who hung 


oeeere the scattered columns when- 
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ever they had the advantage, destroying bridges, and 
capturing ammunition. Accidents and misfortunes re- 
duced the remnant of the once splendid army to a few 
bands of miserable men. It is said that those who were 
slain in battle of the French and the auxiliaries numbered 
about 125,000; between 100,000 and 200,000 were taken 
prisoners; the losses by hunger, cold, fatigue, and mis- 
haps of one sort or another amounted to more than 
125,000. “Other horrors there were,” says a historian; 
“which are better left in silence.’ Only the most heroic 
exertions of Ney and his faithful veterans saved the 
remnant from further losses. 

On the 3d of December Napoleon found it necessary, 
as he announced, to quit his demoralized army. With 
four or five officers and attendants he made a hasty 
journey to Paris. The invasion of Russia would have 
ended the career of any man not possessed of the won- 
derful energies of Napoleon’s mind. As it was, he never 
recovered from this crushing blow to his pride, and the 
resources of France were so depleted that he was never 
able to embark upon another campaign on so grand a 
scale. 

Meanwhile things had gone badly for the French in 
the Peninsular campaign. The English under Welling- 
ton took Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz. Colton defeated 
Soult at Lierna, and Wellington was victorious over 
Marmont on the bloody field of Salamanca. Then he 
raised the siege of Cadiz, and, in the autumn of 1812, 
his troops entered Southern France. 

The Mexican Revolution and the uprisings in South 
America went on without any marked gain for the revolt- 
ing provinces. The day of freedom for Spanish America 
was as yet far off. Some good, however, came of all this 
bloodshed and turmoil. Spain, decrepit and storm-tossed, 
granted a constitution to the people, allowing a Cortes, 
or National Assembly. This year Sicily was given a 
new and more democratic constitution under British 
auspices. 

On May 11, 1812, Spencer Perceval, premier of England, 
was assassinated at the House of Commons by Belling- 
ham, who blamed the government for losses he had sus- 
tained in Russia. Perceval was succeeded by the Earl 
of Liverpool. 

A terrible calamity of this year was the earthquake in 
Venezuela, which destroyed Caracas and desolated the 
adjoining country. Over ten thousand persons lost 
their lives. 

For years there had been friction in the relations of 
the United States and England. The attitude of the 
British was certainly open to criticism: they persisted 
in regarding Great Britain as the “mother country.” 
They forcibly seized American seamen on our ships 
and impressed them into service on British vessels. 
They preyed upon our commerce. The differences 
between us and Britons were further aggravated by 
their efforts to stir up the Indian tribes to fight us. It 
was the year of the Presidential election, and James 
Madison was renominated by the Republican-Democratic 
party under the promise of a declaration of war with 
England. Though not a fighting man, President Madi- 
son threw down the gauntlet to the stronger nation. 
Says Hildreth, “Never, surely, was an unfortunate 
country precipitated into an unequal and perilous con- 
test under circumstances more untoward.” There was 
a strong anti-war sentiment, and a great meeting was 
held in New York to voice the protests of those who were 
against ‘‘Madison’s war.’’ However, a majority of 
American citizens were with him, and he was re-elected 
by a large vote, receiving 128 electoral ballots, while 
the popular DeWitt4 Clinton, the Federalist candidate, 
opposed _to.the war, got only: 89 votes. 
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At the opening of hostilities we had only a little army, 
poorly equipped: of regulars and volunteers there were 
36,700 men (on paper). In reality there were never 
ten thousand regulars in actual service at any time in 
the war. Major-Gen. Henry Dearborn was commander. 
A board of ordinance was established, and an effort was 
made to put the army on a military footing. In the 
hope of getting better officers the school at West Point 
was reorganized and made more efficient. Larger rev- 
enues were necessary, and all duties on imports were 
doubled: on goods not shipped on American boats the 
tariff was 110 per cent. 

At the beginning of the war the United States had a 
small navy,—1io frigates (manned with from 32 to 44 
guns to each vessel), 10 brigs, 2 sloops, and some other 
crafts carrying each from 12 to 18 guns. Most of the 
ships were not seaworthy at the beginning of the war. 
Not a very formidable armament to send against Britan- 
nia, who then ruled the waves, and yet our fleet and 
our sailors won some victories over the ships of the enemy; 
in fact, they covered themselves with glory by their 
valor and their prowess. They captured and destroyed 
many of the British warships and merchantmen of those 
days. Of course, it is to be remembered that there were 
no armored vessels like those of the present. 

On the other hand, we sustained some humiliating 
defeats on land. One fort after another was surrendered 
or abandoned, so that the result of the first year’s 
fighting in the War of 1812 might be described as a 
“draw.”’ It would take too much space to give here the 
details of all these actions. 

All that is possible in this article is to make a rapid 
survey of some of the other events of this annus mirabilis. 
Louisiana was admitted as the eighteenth State. Out 
of a portion of the extended area hitherto known as 
Louisiana ‘Territory was carved Missouri Territory, 
which then included Arkansas, Kansas, and Iowa. In 
Illinois the government erected a cordon of forts and 
blockhouses for protection against assaults of Indians. 
The village of Peoria was destroyed by fire. Fort Dear- 
born was burned almost immediately after it was evacu- 
ated by our troops. On the lake shore (the present site 
of Chicago) the redskins massacred about fifty soldiers 
and a number of citizens, including some women and 
children. In Indiana the whites were frequently at- 
tacked by the Shawnees. A night attack of Indians on 
Fort Harrison was repelled by the brave garrison under 
Capt. Zachary Taylor. Fort Wayne, when invested 
by a large band of warriors, was relieved by detachments 
of soldiers and riflemen from Ohio and Kentucky. A 
number of deserted Indian villages were consigned to 
the flames. In Kentucky a lottery was authorized to 
raise money for a house of worship at Frankfort. 

This year saw the beginning of the Santa Fé trade. A 
party of adventurous traders outfitted at St. Louis and 
crossed the Great Plains to the ancient capital of New 
Mexico. ‘Trappers penetrated unexplored recesses of 
the Rocky Mountains and gathered in a rich harvest of 
beaver and otter skins. 

There was trouble in Florida, which had for a long time 
been under the authority of Spain. Settlers on the 
northern border of the province organized a provisional 
government, with Gen. John H. Mackintosh as governor 
of the “republic.” This officer besieged Fernandina, a 
place garrisoned by Spanish troops, who capitulated. 
Forthwith the Spanish acting governor demanded the 
withdrawal of the United States forces. A battle was 
fought by Georgia volunteers and Indians in East Florida. 
At St. Augustine a monument was erected to commem- 
orate the granting of a liberal constitution by Spain. 

One sad event of the year may be briefly chronicled. 
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On December 30 the schooner Patriot sailed from Charles- 
ton, S.C., and never returned. Among the passengers 
on board was Theodosia, the brilliant and beautiful 
daughter of Aaron Burr. This vessel is supposed to 
have been captured by pirates, who compelled the pas- 


sengers to walk the plank. 
Des Morngs, Iowa. 


The Philosophy of Henri Bergson. 


BY GEORGE R. DODSON, PH.D. 


1 : 
CREATIVE EVoLlurtION IN REAL ‘TIME. 


The appearance of-a new comet in the sky or the flam- 
ing up of a new star, due possibly to a collision of vast 
masses of matter in the depths of space, is an interest- 
ing phenomenon, but far less significant for our race than 
the coming of a great poet, prophet, or thinker. Human 
existence has, of course, its physical conditions; never- 
theless all our higher values and dearest interests are 
in the realm of thought and love and social life. And 
because men and women are not purely physical beings, 
moved solely by physical forces, but in their charac- 
teristically human actions are influenced chiefly by ideals 
which they admire and love, it is literally true, however 
paradoxical it may sound, that human life rests on ideal 
foundations. Whatever produces, develops, nourishes, 
or in any way changes the ideals which are the goals of 
human striving is of the first importance for our life. 
The great philosophers of Greece, the prophets of Israel, 
the poets and thinkers and seers of all ages, are significant 
because they have produced or given the most perfect 
expression to the ideas and ideals that are the bread of 
our intellectual and spiritual life: they have made us 
aware of higher motives and nobler standards, and have 
revealed new visions of beauty and opened up prospects 
of grander possibilities for the average man. 

There is more enthusiasm over the fact of progress 
than clear understanding of its nature. In what, pre- 
cisely, does it consist? It is worth while to try to clear 
away the popular confusion on this subject and make it 
perfectly plain that the locus of progress is the invisible 
spiritual tradition of thought and feeling, of sentiments, 
ideals, and accepted standards, that accumulates and 
grows purer from age to age. Biologically, in our struct- 
ure there is little evidence that we have advanced beyond 
the men of the Homeric period. But we are born into 
the mental and moral environment of civilization, we 
absorb its traditions, its ideas and ideals, and so com- 
pletely assimilate them that they may be said to become 
our nature, our very selves. It is therefore evident 
that the greatest of all benefactors are those who purify 
and ennoble this body of tradition, this spiritual inheri- 
tance which is the matrix of human life. And they do 
this chiefly by making thought more true and by rais- 
ing moral standards and developing social feeling. It 
is the function of the thinker and the prophet to work 
over that body of thought and sentiment which is the 
legacy of each generation from the total past, to recon- 
sider the ideals expressed in literature, law, and social 
life, to purge away the outworn, the anachronisms, the 
mistakes, and so transmit to the future an inheritance 
increased and improved. 

One of the injurious popular errors about the history 
of philosophy is the notion that it is the record of futile, 
constructive efforts, and that each thinker begins by 
destroying the philosophies that preceded his own. 
The fact is that this history is the story of the wonderful 
ascent of thought from primitive savage ideas to sub- 
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lime and beautiful conceptions of life, and that the 
process is still going on. Sometimes, indeed, we seem 
to get into a blind alley, and for a time depressing views 
prevail; but, later, the mistake is perceived and the 
ascent begins again. Man’s conceptions of the world and 
of his place therein are continually revised, refined, and 
enlarged. Recent years, in particular, have witnessed 
great triumphs. ‘Brute matter” is no more, for the 
atom is now conceived as a structure of wonderful com- 
plexity, its constituent electrons being thought of in 
terms of electricity; that is, of energy. For those who 
understand the thought situation the old materialism 
is dead. Belated thinkers in out-of-the-way places may 
be some time in finding this out, but the instructed no 
longer think of ultimate reality as consisting of inert, 
dead particles driven by physical forces. 

The world’s intellectual and moral advances are to a 
very great extent made through gifted men, whose insight 
and power of constructive thinking annex whole terri- 
tories, which afterward become the possession of the 
thoughtful section of mankind. Plato and Aristotle, 
Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Hume, and Kant are among 
the greatest lights in the firmament of thought, and the 
appearance of a new star of the first magnitude is an 
event of the first importance in the life of our race. It 
is a great thing to be living at such a time, and I believe 
that we, in this beginning of the twentieth century, 
enjoy that privilege. Whether Prof. Henri Bergson 
of the Collége de France will finally be adjudged worthy 
of a place in the galaxy named above, I am sure that he is 
at once one of the most brilliant and profound, as well as 
one of the most original, suggestive, and helpful, of the 
thinkers who are among the glories of our race. 

About nine years ago the late Prof. William James 
asked me if I had read Bergson’s writings, and, on my 
confession of ignorance and request for information, he 
urged me to read “ Matiére et Mémoire.’ This proved to 
be one of the most difficult books I have ever studied, 
and after repeated readings there are parts of it that I 
do not understand. And it was only after study of his 
earlier work, “‘Les Données immédiates de la Conscience,” 
translated under the title of “Time and Free-Will,” that 
I realized the importance of the contribution he has made 
to human thought.* 

The difficulties we meet in understanding Bergson 
are not due to any faults of exposition, but rather to the 
fact that we have to acquire some new categories, since he 
does not fit into any of the old. Heis neither an idealist, 
realist, pragmatist, nor eclectic. Yet he is one of the 
most lucid of writers, and he would be a bold man who 
should undertake to make Bergson clearer than he is. 
Yet so novel and original are his suggestions, that I know 
of no philosopher who professes to understand him com- 
pletely. Prof. James, who was so enthusiastic about him, 
said: ‘I have to confess that Bergson’s originality is so 
profuse that many of his ideas baffle me entirely. I 
doubt whether any one understands him all over, so to 
; and I am sure that he would himself be the first 
to see that this must be, and to confess that things which 
he himself has not yet thought out clearly had yet to be 
mentioned and have a tentative place in his philosophy. 
Many of us are profusely original, in that no man can 
understand us—violently peculiar ways of looking at 
things are no great rarity. The rarity is when great 
peculiarity of vision is allied with great lucidity and 
unusual command of all the classic expository apparatus. 
Bergson’s resources in the way of erudition are remarkable 


z * Beginners should first read Bergson’s latest book, “Creative Evolution,” as this con- 
tains a summary and restatement of his main positions. The more technical and difficult 
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and in the way of expression they are simply phenomenal. 
This is why in France, where [art de bien dire counts 
for so much and is so sure of appreciation, he has imme- 
diately taken so eminent a place in public esteem. Old- 
fashioned professors, whom his ideas quite fail to satisfy, 
nevertheless speak of his talents with bated breath, 
while the youngsters flock to him as to a master. If 
anything can make hard things easy to follow, it isa style 
like Bergson’s,—a straightforward style, an American 
reviewer lately called it, failing to see that such straight- 
forwardness means a flexibi.ity of verbal resource that 
follows the thought without a crease or wrinkle, as 
elastic silk underclothing follows the movement of one’s 
body. ‘The lucidity of Bergson’s way of putting things 
is what all readers are first struck by. It seduces you 
and bribes you in advance to become his disciple. It is 
a miracle, and he is a real magician.” 

I have spoken of Bergson as one of the most helpful of 
thinkers, and to justify this statement it is only neces- 
sary to consider the relation of his original ideas to the 
thought situation of our time. Since the spiritual life 
is, in one of its aspects, an intellectual life, whatever 
clarifies and advances thought is a help to the spiritual 
life. Bergson’s contributions to philosophy are, therefore, 
by no means merely an intellectual luxury. As he him- 
self has truly said, they help us to live. Nor has he come 
too soon. Philosophic and religious thought seemed 
to be getting into an impasse, and the need of some guide 
to lead men back to the great thoroughfare was urgent. 
There are many, of course, who do not realize this, for 
the reason that they are able to hold in an habitual and 
uncritical way the traditions which they have received. 
They escape both the happiness and the pain of thought. 
But there are others, an increasing number, whose minds 
have been awakened, in whom has arisen the deathless 
desire to know, and for whom the joy and the difficulties 
of the intellectual life have begun. Realizing that their 
mental childhood is past, they are making a serious effort 
to frame some true and worthy conception of the mean- 
ing of their lives and of their place in the great whole. 

Those who in recent times have found themselves no 
longer satisfied with the venerable theory of a three- 
story universe, heaven above, hell beneath, and the earth 
between; with the philosophy of history which started 
with the fall of man in Eden; and with the sombre out- 
look for our race, a few being saved and the rest going 
to perdition when the earth and its contents perish in 
the last catastrophe,—those who have outgrown these 
ideas and have been under the consequent necessity 
of trying to work out some theory of life that would 
content the mind and heart have discovered, on looking 
around for something better, only two general world 
views, both of which are profoundly unsatisfactory. 

On the one hand, there is materialism, which conceives 
of reality as consisting of a vast number of material 
atoms, impelled by physical forces and moving in accord 
with mechanical laws. In this view all our human in- 
terests, our higher values, are mere by-products, epi- 
phenomena, with no more real significance than the iri- 
descence of mother of pearl or the colors of the rainbow. 
However satisfying to the intellectual part of us, this 
general view is profoundly depressing, and all that is 
best within us revolts against it and what it seems to 
imply. It not only does not legitimate but actually 
ignores. the aspirations, the hopes, the faith, and the love, 
which give conscious life its value. 

The competing philosophy, which has appeared to be 
the only alternative, is called by a noble name, “idealism.” 
It seems at first to promise much, to justify faith in God, 
freedom, and immortality, and to make central the things 
we care most for; but we soon find that it has little power 
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to help, partly for the reason that it is almost unintel- 
ligible to all but trained philosophers, and, secondly, 
because it starts from assumptions that to the unsophisti- 
cated intelligence seem nonsense. The idealism we know 
most of is called post-Kantian; .e., it is based on certain 
conceptions of Kant. One of these fundamental notions 
is that not only do the color, sound, smell, and taste of 
objects depend upon the peculiar structure of our sense 
organs, but that time and space also are subjective ; that 
is, they are not properties or relations which belong to 
things in themselves, but are modes of perception, forms 
of intuition. ‘This means that reality is not in time and 
space. As the snowball bears the impress of the hand 
that forms it, so things appear to be in time and space, 
for these are our constitutional modes of perception, 
the spectacles, as it were, through which we see reality. 

Although our common sense whispers that this is 
nonsense, it is possible to juggle with our minds until 
we actually think we comprehend and accept such ideas. 
The motive for such self-sophistication is easy to compre- 
hend. We have spiritual needs that are urgent, and 
this philosophy is apparently our only resource. We 
have moved out of the structure which was the home of 
thought in our childhood, and it is uncomfortable being 
houseless in the open. Materialism being profoundly 
unsatisfactory, we naturally cling to what seems to be 
the only alternative, especially as it speaks a noble 
language and makes fair promises. 

Eventually, however, we are disillusioned. It is not 
possible to rest in a world view which seems only par- 
tially intelligible even when we are reading the philosophic 
books in which it is set forth, but which we cannot bring 
into relation with common sense and science. To reach 
our spiritual refuge it ought not to be necessary to be an 
intellectual acrobat, able to walk a tight rope over an 
intellectual abyss. What we need above all things is 
an interpretation of life that shall be an expansion, a 
development, a purification and transfiguration of the 
views which, as men and women in a real world, we are 
compelled to hold in order to live atall. There are some 
things we know in our immediate experience with a 
native certainty beyond that which any logical demon- 
stration can produce. One of these is the reality of our 
temporal experience, and our sense that something is 
being achieved, wrought out, accomplished in time. We 
believe in a real evolution in real time. 

But for the idealism of which we speak, evolution is as 
unreal as the time in which it takes place. The Absolute 
is already at the goal. In fact, it is timeless, and the 
process of evolution is, therefore, strictly speaking, 
unmeaning: it is an illusion, for nothing really evolves. 
We cannot consistently be evolutionists and absolute 
idealists at the same time, and the attempt to be both, 
evolutionists in science and social reform and idealists 
in philosophy and religion can result only in making 
philosophy and religion seem unreal. Now as to evolu- 
tion, we practically have no choice. ‘There is no fruit- 
ful work done in science and there are no wise efforts 
in education or the improvement of social life which are 
not made along evolutionary lines. And no philosophy 
which, by making reality timeless, takes away all sig- 
nificance from our thought, our aspiration, and our 
effort, can ever win general acceptance. Men must, and 
will, look elsewhere for the wide views, the deep insights, 
the stability and serenity, peace and joy, which a working 
theory of life ought to give. 

Absolute idealism, then, though it offers itself as a sup- 
port for the higher values, starts from assumptions which 
we cannot grant, is practically unintelligible to the un- 
sophisticated mind, and is inconsistent with the con- 
ception of real evolution in real time which is absolutely 
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essential to effective thinking and effective living. In 
this last respect Kantian idealism is like the prevailing 
mechanical view of nature, which is also incompatible 
with the notion of evolution. For, according to the 
mathematical, mechanical conception of nature, reality 
is a fixed quantity. Allis given. This all, being matter 
and motion, nothing more is possible than a change in the 
configuration of the physical system, than a redistribu- 
tion of matter and motion. Or, if we prefer to speak in 
terms of energy, nothing is changed by the form of state- 
ment. In such a universe evolution is impossible. 
Nothing is possible except ceaseless rearrangements of 
the given. Real creation, the appearance of novelties, 
and human freedom are phrases: without meaning. 
And, since human beings are parts of the given whole, since 
what is real in them is their physical structure, the system 
of atoms composing their bodies, since all future configura- 
tions of the universe of atoms are theoretically calculable 
by mathematics, our sense that our life is an achieve- 
ment, that we are really doing something, is a delusion, 
and our aspirations and efforts lose their significance. 
If this inconsistency of a mechanical philosophy, not only 
with moral and social life, but also with the doctrine of 
evolution, is not ordinarily perceived, it is because the 
average man has small talent for ultimate logical conse- 
quences and seldom thinks things through. 4 

To whom, then, shall we go? It is impossible to return 
to the thoughts of the world’s childhood; the two views 
of life and the world which science and philosophy have 
offered are logically, practically, and morally inadequate; 
and, finally, some working theory of life is indispensable 
to the thoughtful section of mankind. In this situation 
I have sought elsewhere to show that the real solution is 
neither to go backward nor to do violence to our logical 
and moral sense by an arbitrary acceptance of absolute 
idealism or mechanism, but to develop the naturalism 
of ordinary thinking and make it thorough-going.* Since 
man is a part of nature, any satisfactory or logically 
tenable theory of that nature must include man, with 
his science, his philosophy, his prayers and aspiration, 
his indisputable goodness as well as the physical side of 
his life. An evolutionary philosophy which in its for- 
mation takes account only of the physical aspects of 
nature, but which in its application is extended and made 
to include life and mind, is a logical monstrosity. The 
only nature we know is the nature which in its early 
stages and lower ranges appears to be purely physical, 
but which indisputably produces and sustains civiliza- 
tion, which blooms into thought and love, moral aspira- 
tion, purpose, and effort. ‘These are as truly parts of the 


great process as the more primitive and apparently purely 


physical stages. The only rational way to interpret any 
process is by its outcome, and, if the world process be 
interpreted in this way, the values which the universe 
evolves will be seen to give to the preliminary phases all 
the meaning they possess. Human life will then be 
seen in true perspective, and we shall have a philosophy 
that will not ignore or pronounce unreal the aspects of 
life, the fruits of evolution, which we care most for, but 
that will instead legitimate them and set them forth in 
their true significance. 

In a radical, thorough-going evolutionism lies our 
of an adequate philosophy, of a world view which sball 
satisfy the logical sense and spiritual need of our time. 
Tentative efforts at such a construction are being made by 
the clearest and most sequent thinkers, and the thought 
prospect is brighter than for many years. This being 
the situation, it is easy to see why Bergson has met with 
such a welcome. He is not only a tremendous reinforce- 


ment in constructive thought, he is one of the greatest 


of leaders. He has helped us past the fundamental 
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_sistible maturing of the human mind.” 


mistake of Kant, which has been so long a great stumbling- 
block in our intellectual pathway. What Kant called 
the ideality, but in ordinary language would be called the 
unreality, of time, many of us have never accepted, but 
to dispute the authority of the great German philosopher 
has been to lose credit. It is therefore not without lively 
emotion that we read the masterly essay on ‘‘Time and 
Free Will,” which disposes of all the specious arguments 
which have been made against the reality of our temporal 
experience. We will no longer be tempted to deny what 
we are most certain of, and we can connect philosophy 
once more with our real life. In his theory of knowledge, 
Bergson has also shown that mechanism applies only to 
certain aspects of reality and not to the whole; and on 
this side, too, he has set thought free. To read the great 
pages of Creative Evolution is to see proved, in the 
technical fashion of philosophy, what we knew in our 
heart of hearts all the time; namely, that mechanism and 
determinism as a metaphysic could not be true, that the 
time process is real, that evolution is more than a re- 
arrangement of the given, that it means achievement, 
and that life in its higher development is free, that it is, 
in fact, a great spiritual adventure. The end no man 
can know, for the reason that our ideals advance as we 
strive toward them, and we pursue a fleeing goal. New 
prospects are thus opened up before thought, and our 
spiritual horizon is indefinitely enlarged. 
Sr. Lours, Mo. 


The Bottom Fact. 


The immediate future of religion is with the young 
mind of to-day. That mind imbued with the modern 
spirit, educated on the modern system, is learning to re- 
gard the actual truth of things as the one thing needful. 
Its belief insists on being in harmony not with a mere 
sectional system, but with the whole of things. It must 
fit in, not with this or that walled-in statement, but with 
the whole universe, as far as that is open to us. Our 
young inquirer is under what Emerson calls “the irre- 
He is born, we 
will say, into some denomination, a Baptist, a Methodist, 
an Anglican.--He soon finds himself asking whether his 
sectional belief is all there is or the best there is. He 
extends his view to what the outside bodies say. They 
have, he finds, much to say, and his thought is modified 
accordingly. But next he sees that Christianity itself 
isin a sense sectional. It is not a universal belief. There 
are other religions. And within its geographical area 
there have been discoveries of truth of which dogmatic 
Christianity has no cognizance. Modern science, with 
its mathematics, its geology, its astronomy, its anthro- 
pology, its method of history, has found out all sorts of 
things that are not in the creeds. Some of them are quite 
contrary to the creeds. Where is he now? With that 
question is bound up another, Where is the Church in 
relation to him? ‘The movement which has brought him 
‘to his position has brought religion to its position. For 
him and for it there remains only one conclusion. Faith 
both for the individual and the Church must henceforth 


rest on the bottom fact, on a truth which is true by being 


universal, in harmony with the entire disclosure of the 
universe, so far as that disclosure has gone. 
' And this position brings with it another. Our alle- 
giance to truth must carry with it our glad acquiescence 
in all the means for obtainingit. Amongst these we must 
acknowledge the claim of scepticism, the claim of opposi- 
even to what have been our dearest beliefs. Scep- 
ticism and research have had a bad name in ecclesiastical 
annals. But we know now how much we owe to them. 
them as a necessary operation of the mind in 
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its search for truth. Each “yea” has a ‘“‘nay” attached 
to it, and that not as a destroyer, but as a helper to a 
richer, truer ‘“‘yea.”” For, while acknowledging the place 
and function of ‘‘nay,’’ let us always remember that it is 
the “‘yea” that we are ever on the way to. At the long 
last we are saved by faith: the one demand is that the 
faith be of the right sort and fixed on the right object. 
We may say here heartily with De Musset, “Le peu que 
nous croyons tient au peu que nous sommes.” 

When criticism has done its uttermost, there remain to 
us the life and teaching of Jesus, a life and teaching which 
are far more than history: they leap upon us as an irre- 
sistible appeal to our soul to-day. Divest the story, if 
you will, of everything so-called supernatural: its energy 
is there working upon you, compelling you from the low 
to the high, revealing the innermost depths of your own 
soul in the light of this divinest soul. But that is not all. 
Christianity, as a divine incoming into our race, is part 
of a process which has been continuing ever since, and it 
is at work upon us now. It has an origin in history, but 
it does not live on history. Its motor force is living ex- 
perience. Its bottom fact is God, who revealed himself 
in the gospel, and who waits to reveal himself to-day in 
us. And it is at the bottom of their own souls that real 
believers eventually find him. There they feel the 
pressure of a Love that will not let them go. — 

It is wonderful to note how in representative men this 
comes about. Tolstoy tries everything the world can 
offer to find a life despair at the end. ‘Then he finds in 
the gospel a life value which fills his emptiness. F. W. 
Robertson, at a crisis of his life, sees his traditional belief 
slipping piece by piece away, till there is nothing left but 
one thing,—the sense of duty, the intrinsic worth of good- 
ness. Working on that for a while, he realizes that this 
is not the bottom fact; that it is there because of some- 
thing deeper, a Divine within him which answers instinc- 
tively to all of Divine that he finds in the Gospels. That 
gives him back again his vocation as a Christian teacher, 
teaching henceforth not a hearsay faith, but one living 
in the uttermost depths of his soul. We see Romanes, 
whose scientific mind, revolting against the superstitions 
of the current ecclesiastery, is driven for a while into fierce 
and wholesale negation,—driven, till he is pulled up, in 
his turn, by a sense of hisown misery. ‘‘I was miserable,” 
he says, ‘without God.” It was another form of that 
same divine pressure, the pressure which nineteen cen- 
turies ago moved Jesus to his mission, and which to-day 
is felt by men, when their hour comes, as the bottom fact 
of the soul.—J. Brierley, in the Christian W orld. 


Communion with God. 


Through all the theological changes and overturnings 
which have come into my life, one supreme thought has 
withstood the shocks of every mental revolution, and re- 
mains the chief and constant blessing of my life, and it is 
this: ‘The soul can and does commune with God as a 
strengthening, enlightening, consoling companion. ‘The 
testimonies of the great saints and seers of all ages and 
religions are true. They did commune with God: they 
did enter into the secrets of the Most High and derive un- 
speakable enlightenment and power which the ordinary 
children of humanity have not known. It was through 
such intimate communion with God that such souls be- 
came great conquerers of selfishness, sin, and death itself, 
and the divine saviors of humanity. And how grand 
and encouraging is the thought that what the great saints 
and seers attained is the heritage of every child of human- 
ity, and might become the personal possession of every 


earnest seeker after God.—Abraham M. Rihbany.. 
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It all began with the publisher, who vent- 
ured to express his opinion, on the paper 
wrappers of the book, that the author’s 
style carried a suggestion of Thackeray or 
Stevenson or Tolstoy, as the case might be. 
The deluge was upon us immediately. To- 
day it is the rule in publishers’ notices that, 
when a story is loose-jointed, sprightly, and 
at times ungrammatical, it marks its author 
as a worthy successor of Thackeray. When 
a story is replete with battle, murder, sudden 
death, and antique adjectives, it has the 
charm of Stevenson. When a story deals 
with ‘‘real’’ people,—that is, with financiers, 
politicians, hypocrites, misers, dreamers, 
lovers, and scoundrels,—its author is immedi- 
ately an American Balzac. When a writer 
ends his stories with a snap he is our Ameri- 
can Maupassant. When he ends them with 
a laugh, he is our new Mark Twain. When 
he ends them with a riot, he is our American 
Victor Hugo. When he ends them with a 
death-scene and tears, he is our American 
Dickens. Literary criticism has become sim- 
ply a matter of identification. It is no longer 
necessary to say whether a book is good 
or bad, or even whether you like it or not. 
You merely take the author’s thumb-print 
and by comparison with the originals, ascer- 
tain whether he is Balzac or Thackeray or 
Dumas. 

All this is bewildering to many men of an 
older generation,—bewildering and a bit 
painful. They wonder whether congenital 
incapacity makes them insensible to the fact 
that the literary world to-day reeks with 
genius, or whether the deadening hand of 
tinie has come upon them. Once upon a 
time people believed that a Dickens or a 
Thackeray comes once in a hundred years. 
To-day they come at least twice a year, in 
the spring and autumn publishing season. 
Did we say Dickens or Balzac? We have for 
some time been past the stage of invoking 
these individual old Titans. To-day we have 
writers of first novels who embody the con- 
centrated essence of the entire nineteenth 
century. For the petty sum of one dollar 
and twenty cents you can have your choice of 
half-a-dozen books, each of which contains 
the robust realism of Fielding, the grace of 
J. M. Barrie, the rollicking humor of Pick- 
wick, the bravura of Dumas, and the lovely 
sentiment of ‘‘Henry Esmond.’’ All these 
qualities, it will be noted, the book contains 
without losing any of the qualities that ap- 
peal so intensely to the modern American,— 
lots of red blood, lots of action, lots of Gibson 
femininity, lots of optimism, and lots of 
wholesome advice on how to succeed. Our 
readers of the older generation can only shake 
their heads and wonder how the thing is done. 
~ But there are other readers in whom the 
awakened emotion is not wonder, but a sharp 
disgust. These wild encomiums plastered 
on every shoddy novel not only tell lies about 
the present, they besmirch the honored past. 
While they are appraising Robinson’s first 
novel in terms of Thackeray or Balzac, they 
are, of course, appraising Thackeray and Bal- 
zac in terms of Robinson. A vast body of 
consumers of fiction that do not know their 
Maupassant or their Tolstoy will henceforth 
cherish the belief that Maupassant is very 
much like Jones, and that Tolstoy is very 
much like Brown. The offence is ethical 
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and it is esthetic. It borrows from get- 
rich-quick finance the elegant assumption 
that a sucker is born every minute, and ap- 


plies it to literature, thereby emphasizing | 
the primal truth that a book is like a wash- | 
board or a sewing-machine or an insurance | 
policy: you can claim all imaginable virtues | 


for it, and caveat emplor. Under present con- 


ditions a book is not quite as important a | 
commodity as a bottle of patent medicine. | 
The law punishes the drug manufacturer for | 


misbranding his wares, but there is no law 


to keep a bookseller from sending his goods | 
into the open market labelled Thackeray | 


Extra Choice or Dickens Fancy Prime. 

But the publisher at least makes no pre- 
tence in the matter. 
goods, and, if a fancy cigar-label will do the 
trick, it is good enough for him. 
ever, shall be said of the professional reviewer 
who plays the assiduous parrot to the pub- 
lisher’s puffs? He imperils the dignity of 
criticism and of literature. He imperils the 
dignity of the human understanding. For 


He is out to sell his | 


What, how- 
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| others, César Franck was“‘specially dear to 
| him’’—had “created something much greater, 
| than music,—a musical people.” Assuredly, 
he who has no interest in art, in music, the 
development of politics and religion, need not 
take up this book with the expectation of 
finding merely an interesting story. He 
‘will find many pages of vital and significant 
comment on living questions. But amuse- 
ment! For that matter, let no one lightly 
approach this novel; for it is a story of al- 
|most hopeless struggle and fight, of sickness 
and poverty and hunger and cold. It is 
the story of wretched people going about 
| seeking employment and being constantly 
\repulsed; of poor women who have to work 
their fingers off, till their heads reel, for the 
| merest pittance; of poverty that is despised, 
of drudgery that is hopeless. Besides, 
almost every one we are specially interested 
| in dies, save, let us be honest, the two heroes. 
| Christophe himself is a light-bringer, and — 
| perhaps in this fact lies the peculiar message 
|of this book. He is not to be daunted by 


thereneed be no mincing the matter: the book | hunger or disaster, or even by persecution. 
reviewer who, month after month, unearths | He never loses heart, never really loses love, 
writers with the charm of Thackeray, with|and he who persists in loving his fellow- 
the humor of Dickens, with the vast insight |men has always in himself a fountain of 
of Balzac, must either be a fool or a liar. It/ light and peace, while all the time as a 
is well enough to be good-natured, to shrink | background for these pathetic figures is 
from carping, to search for the best that can/| the life of the great city, thrilling and pul- 
be said in favor of a new book or a new) sating in every page; while the development 
writer; but good-nature should have its| of its art, music, literature, politics, religion, 
limits in this business. Greater things than | is unfolded by one who has evidently watched 
good-nature are truth and the duty of clear | it with keenest vision. As a suggestion of 
thinking, and the duty not to befuddle the|M. Rolland’s power, take this passage, 
minds and the standards of the masses.—The | where Christophe is suddenly plunged into 


Nation. 


Literature. 


Jean CHrRIstorHe IN Paris. (The Mar- 
ket-Place, Antoinette, The Home.) By 
Romain Rolland. Translated by Gilbert 
Cannan. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50 net.—One critic has called the first 
volume of this series ‘‘a momentous work 
of fiction.”” The whole series might well 
be called monumental. In this book, made 
up of three parts,—each long enough for a 
novel,—we have Paris, the wonderful,—not 
only that city to which all good Americans 
shall go when they die, but the Paris of 
art and literature and music, and also the 
Paris of merciless gains and hideous cruelties. 
She is the sphinx of old, half beguiling and 
full of charm, but half a monster who will 
devour all who are not clever enough to 
answer her terrible riddles. Let no one 
who is not rich and strong and happy come 
to her, or she will strangle him with her 
cruel hands. But first of all—for Jean Chris- 
tophe is a musician—M. Rolland presents 
the world of French music and musicians. 
The situation seems to be something like this: 
At first his hero, fresh from Germany, only 
discovers in opera and concert programmes 
the names of composers of ‘“‘brazen music, 
with its girlish rapture, its artificial flowers, 
like nothing so much as a perfumery shop,”’ 
or else the music of those who needed the 
support of a literary crutch, who depicted 
“orchards, kitchen-gardens, farm-yards, musi- 
cal menageries, a whole zoo.” Later, under 
the guidance of his friend, Olivier, he comes 
to have more respect for this same French 
music, and recognizes that its leaders—among 


| the hurly-burly of Paris, and finds relief 
|in reading a few verses from the old Bible 
| he has brought with him: “All greatness is 
_ good, and the height of sorrow tops deliver- 
;ance. What casts down and overwhelms 
| and blasts the soul beyond all hope is medi- 
| ocrity in sorrow and joy, selfish and niggardly 
| suffering, that has not the strength to be rid 
of the lost pleasure. Christophe was braced 
up by the bitter savor he found in the old 
Book, the mind of Sinai coming from vast 
and lonely places and the mighty sea. His 
fever subsided. He was calm again, and 
lay down and slept peacefully.” Though 
one may need a vigorous mind and a stout 
heart to derive the keenest satisfaction 
from studying M..Rolland’s colossal pict- 
ure, yet truly “all greatness is good,” and 
even the spectacle of suffering nobly borne 
somehow exalts tus, as any work of tragic 
art purifies us through the emotions of pity 
and terror. 


Socra, Forces in AMeERIcAN History. 
By A. M. Simons. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50 net.—When, in 
his Preface to his Short History of the English 
People, J. R. Green said that he ‘‘preferred 
to pass lightly and briefly over the details of 
foreign wars and diplomacies, the personal 
adventures of kings and nobles, the pomp 
of courts, and to dwell at length on the inci- 
dents of that constitutional, intellectual, and 
social advance in which we read the history 
of the nation itself,’ he laid an admirable 
foundation for many future historians. 
Evidently Mr. Simons believes that wars 
and constitutions and the chief events of 
American history have been the results of 
social forces. As he says in his Preface: 
“Changes in the industrial basis of society— 
inventions, new processes, and combinations 


j 
; 
| 
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and methods of producing and distributing 
goods—create new interests with new social 
classes to represent them. These improve- 
ments are the dynamic element that brings 
about what we call progress in society.” 
Thus American history does not truly 


begin with the discovery by Columbus: | | 
|he is a bit too strong in his declaration that | pleted a forty years’ pastorate in Mont- 


it begins with certain forces at work in the 
old world, long before the fifteenth century, 
with early explorations and commerce, with 
inventions and discoveries, with the spirit 
of adventure in the Crusades. There are 
many interesting and somewhat novel judg- 
ments. Here are a few items, almost at 


random: Tobacco, its cultivation, and the | 


necessity of having slaves for its culture, 
was the basis of the industrial life of Vir- 
ginia. 
perhaps, quite so noble a thing as has been 
represented. ‘‘The fact is that, had the 
tax not been reduced, there would have 
been little objection. It was the reduction 
itself and not the principle which raised the 
famous riot.’’ Again, ‘“‘The Stamp Act was 
hated, not so much because it was ‘taxation 
without representation,’ as because it pro- 
vided that the funds obtained through its 
operation should be used for the payment 
of the salaries of the royal governors.” The 
invention of the cotton-gin carried with it 


some very real evils, for “it wiped out, al- | 


most in a day, the glimmering sentiment for 
abolition’”’ of slavery. Then came the dis- 
covery of the far Western lands, with the 
great band of pioneers. Soon the factory 
system was immensely enlarged; and with 
the vast increase in machinery, which was 
at first supposed to create an almost idyllic 
state of ease, came, on the contrary, dread- 
ful conditions that have not yet been righted. 
Mr. Simons traces the course of the Civil 
War. The feeling about slavery in New 
England—which was not wholly untouched 
by thought of commercial interests—and the 
characters of John Brown, Horace Greeley, 
and Lincoln are briefly portrayed. Finally, 
we have an interesting chapter on ‘The 
Triumph and Decadence of- Capital,’ with 
this promising outlook for Labor: “‘Labor 
is certain of victory in the last struggle. ... 
Now that the working class is fighting its 
own battles, there is no possibility of defeat.” 
Mr. Simons’s book will strongly appeal to 
all readers who care to look a little deeper 
than outward manifestations, to see the 
causes of things, how these results are and 
perhaps can be no otherwise, and how the 
hidden forces are often the greatest factors 
in the onward march of the human race. 


‘THE ONwarp Cry, and other Sermons. 
By Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. Boston: 
American Unitarian Association. $1.50 net. 
These sermons are humane, broad-minded, 
and wise. ‘They seek to bring religion home 
to men’s consciences and daily lives. But 
this does not mean that they are merely what 
is commonly called “practical sermons’’—as 
if anything could be truly ‘‘practical”’ that 
had not under it a sound basis of philosophy! 
Mr. Brooke is something of a poet—at least 
he has been deeply influenced by the poets, 

“particularly, we should say, by Words- 
worth. And, moreover, he is deeply and 
thoroughly religious. He has heard the 
voice of natural science speaking very 


loudly, but he has not been frightened by 


it. He does not believe that the essential 


| 
| 


| 
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foundations of Christ’s religion can be de- 
stroyed. Nor yet does he join hands with 
the Positivists, in ‘worshipping ourselves 
in a mass, a worship which would inevitably 
degrade us.” He sees what would be, the 
probable tendencies in men if they gave up 
their faith in the immortal life. Perhaps 


“the most part of those who believe that 
all the men and women in the world are 
snuffed out at death... naturally do not 
care to take much interest in mankind.... 
They lower day by day the standard of 
justice and morality in society, in politics, 


in literature, in art, and push the nation |* 


towards decay.’’ In the main, these ser- 


'mons are cheerful, hopeful, and helpful,— 
The Boston Tea Party was not, | 


sometimes with an agreeable touch of 
humor, arising from the wumnexpected, as 
when Mr. Brooke confesses that ‘‘the pa- 
tience of Job’’ does not strike him as sur- 
prisingly great, for he was apparently able 
to relieve his mind quite freely on the sub- 
ject of his grievances,—while there is a 
general sanity of view, derived in part 
from a long and rich experience, but not 
untouched by light from unproved firma- 
ments. 


The first number of the new volume of 


The Forum opens with a story, “A Honey- 
moon Christmas,” by Marian Cox. Dar- 
rell Figgis contributes an appreciation of 
J. M. Synge, which will be read with special 
interest. 
Science of Political Corruption,” pointing 
out that it is the honest partisan who makes 
possible the corrupt swinging of elections 
by no more than two per cent. of the total 
electorate. Anna Garlin Spencer continues 
her series on the position of women in the 
world, dealing this time with ‘‘The Drama 
of the Woman of Genius.” Sydney Brooks 
has a noteworthy article on the strained 
relations between England and Germany, 
and Horace Traubel concludes his intimate 
Whitman memoirs. Among the other con- 
tributors are James Howard Kehler, who 
expresses his conception of an ideal will, 
Sada Louise Cowan, John Hall Wheelock, 


and Witter Bynner. 
SS 


Ready in February 


‘‘The Revolutionary Func- 
tion of the Modern 
Church” 


By JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


“This book is at once a survey, an argument, 
anda plea, It is a survey of much of the best 
thought of our time upon many of the phases of 
what is known as the social question; it is an 
argument for the essential identification of re- 
ligion with the social question; and it is a plea 
for the recognition of this identification upon the 
part of those who control the church.’’—From 
the Author's Preface. 


Price, $1.50—by mail, $1.65 


PUBLISHED BY 
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Peter McArthur explains “The | 
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Miscellaneous. 


| A book of religious experience and thought 
is Preludes and Interludes; published by 
|T. Y. Crowell Company, which contains 
| the final messages of Dr. Amory H. Brad- 
|ford to his people. Dr. Bradford com- 
|clair, N.J. To those who knew him best 
these short talks, written after physical 
| weakness made the Sunday sermon impos- 
|sible, come as expressions of a personal 
|faith that “grew and sweetened and tri- 
umphed through great trial.” ($1 net.) 


Now Ready 
(No. 263) 


GOD’S PART AND OURS 
By 
REV. CHARLES G. AMES, D.D. 


“J believe the universe is made on a plan 
| which favors the growth of God-like human 
| beings, just as it is made on a plan which favors 

the growth of plants and planets and suns, and 
systems of worlds. The whole apparatus is as 
suitable and adequate for producing spiritual 
results as for producing physical ones. Wis- 
dom and love in us are provided for as surely 
as chemistry and vegetation in nature. The 
Power which is busy and constant in all these 
| processes among the atoms is just as depend- 
| able and as near at hand for whatever processes 
are needed to guide and enlighten our minds or 
/to inspire and cheer and purify our hearts. 
The wisdom that marks out our way is the 
| same—absolutely the same—as that which 
leads the stars in their courses. The critical 
| and delicate point is to secure the harmony and 
| codperation of man’s thought, love, and will 
| with God’s. Then all goes well.” 
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The Bome. 
A Charades 


BY EH. E. M. 


Like convicts who my second see with dread, 
Katrina faced her task that winter day. 
‘History I can endure, but Latin dead 
And Greek and algebra I'd cast away 
Why should I chase my first with puzzled brain? 
For all I care, unknown it may remain.” 


Like monks who, in my third, my second seek 
And for each trial find a recompense, 
Katrina did her best, and, though not meck 
As they are, showed no little common sense 
“It was not hard,”’ she cried, “‘as I had reckoned; 


’Twas really all a bluff, a jest, my second.” 


And when, next day, the teacher said my whole, 
The word was music to her youthful soul 


The Santa Claus Cat. 


BY JULIETTE GOLAY. 


Tommy had whooping-cough. 
had he caught it? 
he would have hung his head. 
was all his fault. 

His mother had taken him for 
treat to the County Fair. 


He knew it 


a great 
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and a blue and white checkered blouse.” 
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blinked its yellow eyes and Stuck out its small 


“You would be as tired as Tommy’s mother | pink tongue in a most friendly manner. 


was if I should tell you all about her search. 
She did find him at last, late in the afternoon, 
in the Poultry Exhibit, still with his friend. 


_Both boys looked dirty and both had their 


mouths stretched over all-day suckers. Mrs. 


‘Green did not like Tommy’s companion: 
' first he had lured Tommy away, and then he 


‘bit as they went. 


‘play with the other children in the village. | 
His mother kept him to their small vard. | 


| house. 


And where | 
Had you asked Tommy, | i 
| was too busy to play with him. 


‘and take in sewing, also, that there might | 
She had packed | 


a nice lunch in her basket,—sandwiches, | 


caraway cookies, and two apple puffs. 
were to make a day of it. 
them a drive to the Fair grounds, and they 
started away in excellent spirits. 
Green, Tommy’s mother, did not often take 
a holiday, and Tommy had never been to a 
fair before: he was only five. 

At first in the Fair grounds Tommy was 
somewhat frightened by the crowds and he 
clung tight to his mother’s hand; but by and 
by, when they were in that part of the build- 
ing given over to the Women’s Exhibit, and 
Mrs. Green was looking at quilts and braided 
rugs, Tommy became bold: he wandered 
about a little, he wanted to see something 
more interesting. 

“Don’t go far, Tommy,’’ his mother said. 

Tommy did not mean to go far; but he saw 
another boy, a little larger than himself, 
who suggested that they go to the sheds to 
look at the horses and cows, objects more 
worthy than quilts in their masculine eyes. 
Tommy looked at his mother; she was busy 
talking to a friend, and he thought he had 
better not ask her, for she might say ‘“‘no,”’ 
He decided it would be best to pay a brief 
visit to the horses and come back before she 
had time to miss him. Of course, that was 
naughty, Tommy knew it, too; but he said 
to himself, “Vl stay only a minute.’ 

However, time goes quickly when one és 


They 


amused; and the horses did amuse Tommny, | 


and especially he found a black-and-white 
pony, whose tail almost touched the ground, 
too fascinating to leave. So it presently 
happened that, when Mrs. Green said “ good- 
bye’’ to her friend and looked for her little 
son, no Tommy was there. She hurried 
about the building, no Tommy: she stood 
on the steps outside and looked up and down, 
no Tommy was insight. Then she began to 
question every one she saw: ‘‘Have you seen 
a little boy wandering about alone? A fat 
little boy with black eyes and black hair 


that curls tightly? He has on blue trousers 


A neighbor gave | 


Mrs. | 


| said often. 


| visit to sick little boys. 
had put him to bed that night and was in the 


had a horrid cough. 

She hurried Tommy home, scolding him a 
The day was spoiled for 
them both. But worse was to come. In 
ten days Tommy began to cough, and then, 
alas! to whoop. 

Tommy couldn’t go to school. He was to 
have begun school that fall, and he couldn’t 


He stood and looked wistfully over the fence 
most of the day. At recess time he could 
see the children playing about the school- 


times they would shout, ‘‘ whooping-cough! 
whooping-cough!’’ Poor Tommy was very 
unhappy and lonesome. 


Tommy’s mother was just as sorry for him | 


caught 
But she 
She must 
take care of their little house, sweep and cook, 


and just as kind as if he hadn't 
whooping-cough by being naughty. 


be something to cook. 

“T wish Christmas would come,’’ Tommy 

“Christmas will come by and by,” his 
mother would answer. 

But one day when he was particularly 
miserable, he thought, if he hung up his stock- 
ing that Santa Claus might come. 
saint was so kind, he might make a special 
So after his mother 


yard covering her flowers lest there should be 
a frost, Tommy slipped into the kitchen and 
hung his stocking there. Then he crept 


| back to bed: he knew boys who expected 


Santa Claus must go to sleep. 

When Mrs. Green saw the stocking, she felt 
unhappy. She looked at Tommy as he lay 
asleep: the little cheek, once so round, was 
thin and pale. She couldn’t bear to have 
her little boy disappointed. She was poor, 
but she would have bought him some simple 
toy if the village store had not been closed; 
for you know it is the fathers and mothers, 
sisters and brothers, uncles and aunts, and 
cousins who are the real Santa Claus, if a 
little boy is rich enough to have all these. 
Tommy had only his mother. 

While she was thinking what she could 
contrive, her neighbor, Miss Hilton came in. 
To her Mrs. Green told her troubles. 

“T haven’t any toys,” said Miss Hilton, 
“but Jet me see—the very thing!”’ 

Without more words she hurried home, and 
in a few minutes she was back with a little 
kitten under her shawl. 

“Our cat has three,” she said. ‘I can 
spare one, and it will make a playmate for 
Tommy.”’ 

As soon as Tommy. awoke in the morning, 
he ran to the kitchen. The stocking was still 
hanging by the chimney, and out of it was 
sticking a little black head. How pleased 
Tommy was! In a minute the kitten was in 
his arms. It was all black, so Tommy said, 
“T shall call it Smut.” 

The kitten seemed to like its name, for it 


They could see him, too, and some- | 


“T want a new toy to play with.”’ | 


The good | 


| Now Tommy was lonesome no more, so 


| affectionate and merry a playmate was Smut. 
It purred in his arms or ran after a spool 
‘tied to a string, or frisked up the apple-tree. 

Then Tommy would climb after it. He was 
|so busy with Smut that he hadn’t time to 
'lean over the fence, and he didn’t care if the 
‘children in the school-house yard did call 
‘‘whooping-cough!”” when they saw him. 
And he began to be hungry and rosy again, 
|and with the help of the Santa Claus cat he 
| recovered from whooping-cough. 


His Good Beginning. 


“And nine candles ,on it, Lolly, and 
|pink icing,” gurgled Celia, leaning over 
‘toward Lawrence, and waving her porridge 
| spoon. 

“Tt’ll be lovely to have a birthday party,” 
/agreed her brother, with a very grown-up 
| air; ‘‘but I wish I didn’t have to go to school 
to-day. Need I go, mother?” 

“Why, my dear, an idle first day would 
| be a poor start for your new year, wouldn’t 
|it?” asked his mother. “You see, you 
'want to make a birthday a new start, like 
New Year’s.” 

Lawrence finished his bread and jam slowly. 
'““Where are my books, then?” said he. 
| ‘I’ve just time to get there.”’ 

‘“Come home early, Lolly, won’t you?” 
| begged Celia. ‘‘We’ll have the cake all 
| ready, and the candy.” 

| “If I’m not kept in,” came the answer 
| from the hall, as Lawrence swept his books 
up with one hand, and slapped on his cap 
with the other. ‘‘Good-bye.”’ 

“Don’t be kept in!”’ came Celia’s parting 
advice, as the door shut behind him. 

Every night those whose work and con- 
duct had both been good went home at three 
o'clock. The others stayed for extra work. 
As a rule Lawrence was on the early list, and 
to-day why should everything go wrong? 
Why should Miss Clark choose such hard 
words in spelling? ‘‘ Business,” ‘‘conscience,” 
and “‘saucer’”’ he managed; but perhaps the 
vision of a pink-iced cake with candles mixed 
him up on “believe,” and made him leave two 
words out altogether. 

Just before the bell for early dismission 
the books were given out. His home work 
was perfect. But on his spelling instead of 
the three he expected, there was a one! 
Teacher had seen only the wrong one—not 
the two left out. 

Lawrence’s heart gave a jump. “I can 
go, after all,” was his first thought, as he 
pushed his spelling-book into his desk,—‘‘ that 
is, if I don’t tell,’’ followed the second thought 
quickly. And all through the evening hymn 
he was singing with the class, his thoughts 
ran on: “If I don’t tell, I’m a sneak—but 
it’s only once—and it’s my birthday! But a 
sneak !’’— ; 

Then he raised his hand. ‘“‘You marked 
only one mistake on my book, teacher,” 
he said, speaking very quickly, ‘“‘and there’s 
two left out besides.”’ 

“Oh, is that so? I must have missed 
them. Here, I’ll change it.’ and down 
it went, a big blue three. : 

Lawrence sat down again, and started to 
work on his mistakes. He would not think 
of Celia, or the party—it was too hard! : 
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Just then the gong sounded, and Miss 
Clark’s voice reached him. ‘‘And you may 
all go to-night, except those who missed the 
memory work,” she was saying. ‘“‘I’ll hear 
all mistakes to-morrow. Stand up!” 

Lawrence felt as though some one had 
lifted a big weight off him. It was all he 
could do to keep from dancing downstairs 
instead of marching—left, right, left. And, 
as he flew home, he kept saying to himself: 
“Ym glad I told her, I’m glad. "Iwas 
mother’s good start.” 

Yes, there was Celia at the window, her 
pink ribbons bobbing up and down; and never 
had Lawrence had a better time or never 
did a birthday cake have a more delicious 
flavor. I wonder why?—By Ethel A. Mac- 
Nish, in Sunday School Times. 


The Indian’s Visit. 


Mr. Black came into the kitchen just 
before he started for the woods. He had a 
long tin horn in his hand. 

“Hlere’s the horn,” he said to Flor- 
ence, who stood at the sink washing the 
breakfast dishes. “If your mother’s head- 
ache should grow worse or you should need 
me for anything, all you have to do is to 
go to the back door and blow this. You're 
not afraid, are you, little daughter?” 

“No, indeed!’’ Florence declared sturdily. 
“Tf only the Indians don’t come!” 

“Tndians!” laughed her father. 
funny little girl! The Indians hardly ever 
come over here. They take their baskets 
over to Port Townsend to sell. And, even 
if they should come,” he went on, “‘why, 
daughter, they are nothing to be afraid of. 
They are just grown-up children. Good-bye. 

I'll be back at noon,’’ and away he went. 

When Florence had finished the dishes, 
she tiptoed into the bedroom and found her 
mother fast asleep. She closed the door 
softly and ran outside. She paused on the 
doorstep and drew a long breath. The 
front of the house faced Discovery Bay: on 
the other three sides were great fir-trees. 

“Tt’s like living in a park,’ Florence 
often said, as she made playhouses on the 
rocks, carpeted with thick green moss. 

This morning she went to the edge of 
the cliff and looked out over the water. 

en her mother told her that they were 
going to leave New York and cross the 
country to live in a lumber camp away up in 
Washington, Florence was afraid she would 
be lonely; but here she could stand in the 
front yard, and look off toward the Straits 
of Juan de Fuca, and watch the big steamers 
that looked like wee toy boats out on the 
horizon Nie. 
morning she was so busy watching 
the steamers that for some time she did not 
see a small boat that was inside Discovery 
Bay, near the shore. Suddenly she saw it. 
“Looks as if it were coming this way,’ she 
said to herself. 
Indians!”’ 

She could see, as it drew nearer, that the 
boat had two occupants. A few moments 
more and she could tell that it was a cartoe 
and that the people in it were Indians. — 

For a moment she was too frightened to 
move. “Father said they wouldn’t hurt 


“Vou 


me, and I eet wake mother,” she kept 


ee elf. “But, oh, how I hope 
: nde sap fede” . 


“Oh, I hope it’s not full of 


'If I only had some berries now! 
berries, 
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For a little while it looked”as if they were 
going past the landing, and Florence breathed 
more easily; but with a sudden turn they 
headed for the land, and, pushing the slight 
canoe far up on the beach, they jumped out. 
Florence could see that one of them was a 
squaw, with a shawl tied over her head. 
She did not look so very fierce, Florence 
thought; but the man striding ahead of her 
up the path was very terrible to look at. 

Florence swallowed hard and sat down on 
the step. Her knees trembled so that she 
could not have stood any longer. Whatever 
happened, she said to herself, she must not 
waken her mother. 

The big Indian, as soon as he came near 
enough, said “‘How,” and Florence answered 
“Good morning,”’ in a very shaky voice. 

“Want to see ‘quality lady,’’’ he an- 
nounced. “Squaw make basket—-sell.’’ 

“My mother is sick,” Florence answered. 

To her surprise they both sat down on the 
ground. 

“Too—bad,” the man said, and he smiled 
in such a friendly way that Florence smiled 
back. 

The Indians began to display the baskets 
they had to sell, and Florence was much 
astonished at the beautiful designs. 

Finally the squaw took from under her 
shawl a little birch-bark canoe, about twelve 
inches long. In it were tiny dolls made of 
rope. 

“Oh, how cunning!’’ Florence cried, and 
the two Indians laughed heartily over her 
pleasure in the dainty craft. 

Just then Mr. Black came around a 
corner of the house. He had seen the 
Indians land and was afraid Florence would 
be frightened. He was quite surprised to 
find them talking together like old friends. 

He bought all of the baskets and wanted 
to buy the canoe, but the Indian shook his 
head. 

“Me give him to your papoose,” 
swered, pointing to Florence. 
friend now,” 
her arms, 
surprise. 

After that you may be sure Florence was 
not afraid of Indians. Instead of dreading 
to see them come, she would stand on the 
bank, watching, and, whenever the canoe 
appeared, she would run down and stand 
on the beach to meet it—Anmnie Loutse 
Berray, in the Churchman. 


he an- 
“She my 
and he put the tiny canoe in 
laughing and chuckling at her 


A Bear Story. 


There is a wild bear in my room! 
could only hear him growl! He is a very 
inquisitive bear, too. He goes spying around 
into all the odd corners, and has even tried 
to break open my bureau, in order, I sup- 
pose, to eat up the contents; but he need not 
take the trouble, for there is nothing sweet 
in the bureau. Bears, you know, are very 


If you 


fond of sweet things. 


I scarcely know what to do with him. 
He comes towards me every few minutes, 
growling terribly, and shaking his head in a 
way that is frightful; but I am so very busy 
that I have no time to run away, and, besides, 
I don’t like the name of running away, even 
from a bear. 

I think the bear will have to be coaxed. 
Bears like 


you know. Once, when I was 
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picking blackberries in the woods of Maine, 
I saw a black bear; but he was as much afraid 
of me as I was of him, and took himself off 
as fast as his huge feet would carry him. 

But this bear that I am telling you about 
is not so shy: in fact, he is a very bold bear. 
Now he is coming after me again. He is 
growling worse than ever. What shall I 
do? 

Oh, here is a gumdrop in my work-box. 
That may quiet him a few moments. I 
have thrown it at him; and, while he is 
eating it, I will tell you how he looks. 

Although he seems so fierce, he is not a 
bad-looking fellow, nor is he so very large. 
One would not think, to look at him now, 
that he could growl so; for he has sweet 
red lips (which is uncommon for a bear), and 
his nose is white and straight, and his hair 
is silky and curly. And then his eyes! they 
are just lovely, even when he is growling 
at me. 

There, his gumdrop is gone; and up he 
jumps on two feet, and hops into my lap, 
giving me a regular ‘‘bear hug!” Do you 
think I am frightened now? No, for the 
cross old bear whispers softly in my ear, 
‘“‘Mamma, the bear loves you.’’—Clara J. 
Denton. 


How They Fared. 


A familiar truth which, like many of its 
kind, is easily forgotten, is well enforced in 
a little conversation between an old lady and 
her grand-daughter. The grand-daughter 
asked: ‘“‘Were your folks poor, grandma, 
when you was a little girl?”’ 

“We thought we were, my dear. We were 
pioneer farmers, and lived in a log cabin. 
It was large and comfortable: the floors were 
warmly carpeted, and we had plenty to eat 
and plenty to wear. But we raised every- 
thing ourselves, and made our own cloth. 

“‘We had no money to go to stores, even if 
there had been any stores to go to, and so 
we felt very, very poor. There were two 
things we were all very fond of, and oh, how 
we longed for them! How often we wished 
we could afford them! But we couldn't, 
and sometimes it made us feel very miserable 
to be so poor. Those two things were 
salt mackerel and store molasses.” 


“OQ-00!” said the little girl. “Why, what 
did you have to eat, then?” 
“Nothing but beef, mutton, chickens, 


venison, quail, squirrels, wild ducks, brook 
trout, and such things. As for molasses, we 
hadn’t anything but maple syrup.’’—Good 
News. 


Kitten won Admiral’s Heart. 


When Admiral Kwang Ching of the Chinese 
navy visited the Brooklyn yard recently, it 
was said that none of the big guns nor the 
bigger battleships attracted his attention so 
much as a tiny, blue-eyed Persian kitten. 
Cats are prized highly in China, and so 
delighted was the Admiral with this little 
white-haired midget that he later expressed 
the desire to obtain one as near like it as 
possible. Efforts in finding one were unavail- 
ing until the cruiser Hai Chi was about to 
depart, when a fluffy Persian kitten was 
presented to the Admiral. He was much 
pleased, and will carry the kitten back to his 
daughter at home as the best present a 
father can take to his little girl from across 
the seas.—Our Dumb Animals. 
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From Italy. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


I. 


It is All Saints’ Day in the Christian 
calendar. Since early dawn the clanging 
church bells have reminded the faithful of 
their opportunity and duty to seek the in- 
tercession, and profit by the virtues of their 
spiritual heroes and redeemers. To follow 
their example of righteous and godly living 
is not the important matter. This might 
be done by the believer without that media- 
tion of the offices and sacraments of the 
Church which Roman Catholic teaching 
declares to be all-essential to salvation. 
The saints, by their holy living and dying, 
have accumulated a superfluity of merit 
above and beyond their own personal re- 
quirement for entrance into eternal bliss. 
This superfluous virtue constitutes a per- 
manent and inexhaustible fund upon which 
the worshipper who properly invokes the 
saints under the instructions of his priestly 
guides, may draw in behalf of his own 
salvation. Yet even with this alluring 
assurance of spiritual benefit the number 
of those who seek the sanctuaries to-day 
is relatively small, and their devotions are 
hastily and perfunctorily performed. It 
is the holiday, not the holy day, which brings 
them in such great numbers from all the 
country round to the streets and squares 
and resorts of Florence. In former days, 
when the bright-hued and graceful peasant 
costumes were worn, it was a picturesque 
sight. ‘To-day the monotony of store clothes 
and ruling fashions has robbed it of its 
beauty. The vivid contrasts of color which 
the Italians love still, however, enlivens 
the streets, while the characteristically 
brilliant uniforms of their soldiery are more 
in evidence in these war-times than ever. 

In the dark, bare interior of the Duomo 
the red-robed priests, gathered in the choir, 
worship almost alone, sending up into the 
huge vault of the cupola their ever-recurring 
and rhythmic invocations, which break upon 
its vast surfaces in confused reverberations. 

The spirit of the present age is not that 
of the cathedral-building era, when these 
magnificent piles of marble, with their ex- 
quisite decorations and appointments, were 
reared and crowded with devout worship- 
pers. Old men and women still frequent 
them, and on the great festivals the power 
of association and tradition assures them 
a goodly attendance. The Roman priest- 
hood is still great in numbers and influence, 
richly endowed, and with all the prestige 
of the centuries. The National Consti- 
tution declares the Roman Catholic to be 
the established religion of the country. All 
other religions are to be tolerated. The 
king and his court are indifferent, if not 
hostile, to the Church’s doctrines and de- 
mands, the ex-Queen Margherita alone 
being its ardent advocate. Protestant nurses 
were selected for the royal children, the 
king declaring that he did not wish his 
family affairs to become the gossip of the 
confessional boxes. Yet in the face of a 
threatening democracy and of socialism, 
the government, in these latter days, again 
seeks an alliance with the Roman See. 
Royal princes bend, in Naples, in adoration 
before the sacred blood of miracle-working 
Saint Januarius. Priests and soldiers warmly 
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fraternize in the expedition to Tripolis, and 
a swarm of missionaries has embarked to 
begin propaganda in the new colony among 
the infidel Arabs—which is not likely to 
make its conquest an easier task. 


THE REACTION FROM THE CHURCH. 


Despite all these reactionary symptoms, 
the cause of popular freedom, enlighten- 
ment, and religious progress continues to 
advance in Italy. The Church is losing 
its hold on the people. In Southern Italy 
it may still keep in ignorance and subjection 
the peasant masses. In slow-witted Venice, 
and a few other towns, it may make a show- 
ing; but elsewhere the reaction from its 
dogmas, sacraments, and pretensions to 
civil power is all-prevailing and increasing. 
Unfortunately this reaction too often carries 
with it the rejection of all religion what- 
ever, and nowhere—unless it be in France— 
is there such general and open profession of 
atheism and unreligiousness as in the home- 
land of the papacy. The Church has 
herself to thank for this state of things. 
For centuries she has taught that religion 
and the Church are convertible terms; that 
outside her pale there is no salvation; that, 
when one repudiates her mediation, he is 
of necessity an unbeliever and irreligious. 
The present generation have accepted this 
teaching. Unable any longer to believe in 
the dogmas of the Church or the saving 
quality of her rites and sacraments, repudiat- 
ing her political ambitions, resenting her 
bitter opposition to the unification and 
development of Italy, they have accepted 
her alternative, and are in large degree 
atheists and infidels. 

Yet many who profess indifference or 
atheism are at heart believers, and long 
for a religion of liberty, reason, conscience, 
and social service. Even in the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, are praying and hoping for a read- 
justment of the doctrinal and administrative 
features of their Church in harmony with 
modern knowledge, modern spiritual needs, 
and modern political conditions. Let no 
one imagine that the so-called Modernist 
movement is dead. It is only suppressed 
for the time being. Its fires still glow in 
many a heart, and await a more favorable 
hour and competent leadership to burst 
forth a consuming flame in which many a 
cherished dogma, institution, and pretension 
of the papacy will be burned to ashes,—ashes 
from which, phoenix-like, a transformed and 
nobler Catholicism shall arise. This is not 
a surmise or wild assertion on the part of 
the writer, in which the wish is father to 
the thought: it is the result of no little 
familiarity with this whole movement 
gained through correspondence and _ inter- 
views with Roman Catholic priests in 
various countries, the reading of Modernist 
literature, and the insights gained in the 
administration of the International Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals. 


‘Tue Future oF ItTary, 


These reflections come to mind as one 
joins the holiday-keeping crowds in the 
streets and squares of Florence, climbs, 
with them, the hill of San Miniato, and from 
the superb piazza of Michael Angelo looks 
down upon the unparalleled panorama 
below,—the city, with its red-tiled roofs, 
its towers and domes, the river, its shining 
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band spanned with quaint and graceful 
bridges, and beyond these on every side the 
wondrous amphitheatre of green hills and 
lofty mountains which encloses the exquisite 
and fertile valley of the Arno. It is a sight 
to rejoice and reassure the soul. The works 
of man in the town below, in temple and 
statue and picture, are inspiring testimonies 
to his greatness and dominion. But they 
will crumble and fade away with the sweep 
of the centuries. This great spectacle of 
nature, however, will ever renew itself, and 
ever delight the generations of men who, 
in coming ages, look upon this enchanting 
scene, while, uplifting its towers and turrets, 
a still fairer, better, and happier Florence 
will greet and gladden their eyes. 

For it is an utter mistake to think that 
Italy’s chief interest lies in its historic and 
glorious past. A still grander future awaits 
it. The distinguished Italian artist, Mar- 
chetti, a man of large wealth and public 
spirit, has inaugurated a crusade against 
the undue devotion to the past, which he 
declares is the chief defect and danger of 
his fellow-countrymen. To antagonize this 
backward-looking tendency in religion, art, 
politics, in social life and manners, he holds 
public conferences and debates, and pub- 
lishes books and circulars in which the 
Italians are urged to devote themselves to 
their present opportunities and duties, and 
live for the future of their country. There 
is need of this appeal. Italy seems sadly 
deficient in public spirit. Its people do 
not confront their own problems, but look 
to the government to take the initiative in 
all public reforms. The civic spirit shown 
by our American citizens in Boston, Chicago, 
New York, and smaller centres is almost 
unknown in Italian communities. The re- 
sult is a stagnant public conscience, a lack 
of co-operation among the best educated 
and influential citizens, and a bureaucratic, 
sluggish administration of public affairs; 
for it needs the constant spur of the private 
and confederated conscience to keep the 
civic authorities to their best. 


New York Letter. 


“Tf you have a mind to comprehend, a 
heart to warm, a spirit to lighten the lives 
of others” you will have a glad Christmas and 
a Happy New Year. But Christmas, glad 
or sad, has passed, and the New Year is wait- 
ing at the door as I write. On the last page 
of the calendar, compiled by Mrs. John | 
Haynes Holmes from the writings of Dr. — 
Collyer, I find this farewell for 1912 which 
applies to all years:— 

“T congratulate every earnest man and 
woman on the close of another year, not be- 
cause it has lifted us out of life, but because 
it has lifted us into life; not that we are 
older, but that we are more; and not that the 
year has been all any of us would wish it 
either for ourselves, our friends, or our coun- 
try, but that in the great sweep of the eter- 
nal it was the next thing to be and to do.” 

Yes: that is the thought with which we — 
should relinquish every year and welcome 
each year. Every year that lifts us into life 
is a blessed year, and the shortcomings and 
errors ought not depress us, if they are worth — 
considering at all, worth retaining: they 
should be preserved merely as guide-posts 
on the way to the new country of a bright 
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New Year. And then to help us in this 
uplift I wish an artist would arise with name 
and fame sufficient to impress us all with a 
new conception of the Old and New Year. 
All my life I have objected to the picture 
of the passing year slinking off cowed and 
broken by the experiences through which 
it has passed. Old age ought not, of neces- 
sity, be of this type. I would like to see 
an Old Year robust, full of power, rich in 
achievement, welcoming the New Year with 
enthusiasm, ready to impart to the untried 
visitor the harvest garnered by service and 
love. It has always seemed a reflection 
upon humanity and life that the Old Year 
should be depicted as such a wreck, such an 
awful warning to the shivering little brother 
about to take up responsibility. 

“There will be trials, temptations, and 
losses,” I like to imagine the Old Year saying, 
cheerily; “but always there will be love and 
the golden treasure of service. You will 
never be called upon to bear a greater burden 
than your strength, and always remember 
there is Love.” 

These mental impressions help us in ma- 
turity as well as in childhood. The voice 
of sympathy and love can cheer and brighten 
every year from youth up. It must be our 
privilege and joy to speak and act in ‘the 
dark places. To us Unitarians this ideal 
should become a command. If we profess 
brotherhood and a one-world-at-a-time creed, 
we should see to it that this one world that 
is ours should ring with brotherliness from 
end to end. 

“Just being kind,” helps tremendously. 
The smile, the touch, are as valuable as the 
dollar and hand service. Each has its place, 
and the smile and sympathetic touch may be 
a universal possession. 

1912 marks the New York League’s twenty- 
fifth anniversary. There is no Unitarian 
body more vital and broad than this company 
of women. In recent addresses Mr. Holmes 
and Mr. Dutton referred to the League as 
the livest organization in our Unitarian fold, 
and begged the women to impart the secret 
of their success to other branches of the 
work. Well, the secret is an open one. 
Very rarely has better team work been 
evolved than in the League. Differences 
of opinion are sunk beneath the spirit of 
helpfulness. Scarcely a League woman is 
small enough to indulge in personalities, and 
no sttbject of current interest is too high 
or humble for consideration, Then “ service” 
is the pass-word,—service to God and man. 
Even now, when the social desire is to make 
this anniversary one of jovial meeting and 
jolification, there arises the desire, also, of 
evolving a permanent monument in some 
good deed;—to mark the twenty-fifth birth- 
day of this organization of women. Plans 
are being discussed, and we may all be sure 
that when they are completed they will be of 
a generous, unselfish nature,—a symbol of 
the loftier spirit of our day. 

The Christmas celebrations in our churches 
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are largely given during the week following | 


Christmas. In Brooklyn the First and Sec- 
ond Church Sunday-schools are to join forces 


-and hold their entertainment together. Mr. | 
- Dutton and Mr. Lathrop have brought this 


about for the larger interest of both schools. 
At the Lenox Avenue Church (Mr. 
- Wright’s) the cripples from the ‘‘Day Home 


and School for Crippled Children”’ gave an} 
- entertainment on December 22. ‘These 
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“tiny Tims” are the sweetest optimists to be 
found, and they are merry as can be when 
they have a chance. 

Mr. Wright wrote a Christmas Carol for 
his Sunday-school this year. It is too long 
to quote in full, but the chorus lines are 
worthy of remembrance. 


“Arise! ‘tis Christmas! 

Ye children of to-day, 
Let Love abide within your hearts, 
To conquer, to conquer in the fray. 


“ Arise! ’tis Christmas, 

Ye mothers of to-day. 
Let love abide within your hearts, 
To conquer, to conquer in the fray. 


‘Arise! \’tis Christmas, 

Great Nations of to-day. 
Let love abide within your hearts, 
To conquer, to conquer in the fray. 


” 


Mr. Wright’s sermon topics are as follows: 
The main subject is: “The Latest State- 
ment of Religion,’—‘God”’; ‘‘Authority”’; 
“Bthics and Evolution’’; “Social Religion”’; 
“Recurrent Doubts.” The Sunday-school 
of Mr. Wright’s church is a vigorous one, 
and among Unitarian churches this is note- 
worthy. 

Under Mr. Goldsmith the work in Yonkers 
is going on successfully. The Alliance holds 
two meetings a month with an occasional 
all-day session and lunch. Among the 
speakers for the Alliance are: Mr. and Mrs. 
Goldsmith, Mr. Lathrop, Mr. Slicer, Miss 
Slade and Mrs. Davis, and Mrs. Peterson. 

Most of the churches now have a Year Book 
which not only adds to the comfort of congre- 
gations, but carries to an interested public 
the most concise form of church and Alliance 
work. 

The Third Church of Brooklyn (Mr. 
Brundage’s has an attractive little booklet; it 
announces Mr. Brundage’s sermon topics and 
gives the name of any minister who may be ex- 
changing with Mr. Brundage. On Decem- 
ber 10, Rev. Oscar B. Hawes preached for Mr, 
Brundage, on the other Sundays Mr. Brund- 
age’s topics were: ‘‘Counting the Cost,” 
“Paul in Athens—The Hebrew and the 
Greek,” ‘‘Peace among Men of Good Will,” 
“What the Old Year has Brought to Us.” 
The Men’s Club and the Alliance of this 
church joined forces on December 14 for a 
dinner and a musicale. 

On December 31, at 9.45, a Watch Night 
service was held. All Unitarian churches 
were invited to join with Unity on this occa- 
sion, Addresses were made by Mr. Lathrop, 
Mr. Dutton, and Mr. Harvey. Special 
music was provided, 


Mrs. Theodore Lyman. 


The Alliance of the First Parish in Brook- 
line have requested the publication of the 
following reference to one who was its 
president for several years:— 

“Tt would be hard to find a parish which 
has included more members of interesting 
and uncommon character than our own. 
They had the double advantage of having 
grown up in a genetation of high ideas and 
strenuous action,—that which included the 
“Transcendental Movement,’ the literary 
and philosophical era of New England, the 
anti-slavery contest and the great Civil 
War, and of having reached the present age 
of invention and industry in time to share 
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its fruits in their years of retirement. Fort- 
unately they were in general of a kind to 
make the most and the best of both periods. 
To-day many of us are thinking of a remark- 
able pair, husband and wife, who received 
from all sides admiration, respect, and affec- 
tion to an unusual degree even in that notice- 
able company. He, handsome, courtly, and 
manly,—scholar, soldier, and gentleman, 
serving his Alma Mater upon her Faculty, 
his State at the National capital, and his 
country at Gettysburg,—was stricken at 
last with one of the most terrible disorders 
that can fall upon the human frame. It 
was as if he had been chained to a rock at 
the seashore and left for the tide to rise 
gradually over him till at last it submerged 
the centre of life and gave the soul merciful 
release. That tide, however, never reached 
the spirit nor drowned his courage nor even 
rusted his wit, and they who went to console 
remained to be strengthened themselves. 
“By his side, a sight never to be forgotten, 
sat his wife, as thorough a woman as her 
husband was a man, the incarnation of 
tenderness as he of fortitude, lovely in 
person and in spirit, generous of hand and 
purse, yet always as if it were a privilege to 
be invited to share in a good work. Cordial 
and sweet to all, yet with a reserve of dig- 
nity that added respect to affection in those 
who knew her, she was a figure not likely 
to fade from any memory into which it had 
once entered. I should not have ventured 
to draw her out of the privacy which she 
loved if she had not played so important a 
part in the life of this parish. She has had . 
a strong influence upon our recent history, 
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but we shall always recall her most lov- 
ingly as the president for several years of 
our Alliance, which under her wisdom and 
personal charm became one of the largest in 
the country and grew out of proportion to the 
size of the parish. The bronze tablet of 
her husband is set in the wall near their pew, 
but, aere perennius, more enduring than 
bronze, is the memory of these two rare 
spirits.” 


The New Church in Cambridge, Mass. 


The new church, erected by the Third 
Congregational Society of Cambridge, Rev. 
H. H. Sanderson, minister, to take the place 
of that partially destroyed by fire during 


the summer of 1910, was dedicated on the 
afternoon of Sunday, December17. ‘The new 
location on Harvard Street is most satis- 
factory, and the beautiful and convenient 
building promises much for the future 
growth and usefulness of the society. The 
property is valued at about $45,000, and it 
is good to add that the church is dedicated 
absolutely free from debt. 

The dedication services were largely in 
the hands of other Cambridge ministers 
who testified by their presence and co- 
operation the high place which the Third 
Church holds in the regard of the com- 
munity. Rev. Woodman Bradbury, D.D., 
of the Old Cambridge Baptist Church made 
the prayer of invocation; Rev. Elihu Calvin 
Simpson, D.D., of the Inman Square Presby- 
terian Church, read the Scripture lesson; Rev. 
S. M. Crothers of the First Parish preached 
the sermon; Prof. Daniel Evans, D.D., of 
the Andover Theological School, Cambridge, 
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gave an address on “The Church and Social 
Reconstruction”; and Rev. George W. 
Bicknell, D.D., of the First Universalist 
Church also took part in the service. The 
presentation of the keys of the new church 
was made by Mr. Eugene R. Luke on behalf 
of the building committee, and these were 
accepted for the parish by Mr. George A. 
Giles, treasurer of the society. Rev. 
Augustus P. Reccord, former minister of the 
church, addressed the people on “‘ The Church 
and Religious Education.’ Especially im- 


pressive was the responsive ‘Act of Dedi- 
cation,” led by the minister of the church, 
Rey. Henry Hallam Saunderson, and ter- 
minated by his prayer of dedication. 
we give in full:— 


This 


Minister.—Behold we have built a house 
wherein to worship the Lord our God, and 
we are to dedicate it in his name. 

People.—We will keep the dedication of 
this house with joy, praying that the Eternal 
may establish the work of our hands. 

Minister —God is spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth. Let us dedicate this house 
to the worship of Almighty God. 

People.—In the freedom of the spirit, 
in the light of the understanding, and in the 
faith that we have free access to God our 
Father, we dedicate this house to the Lord’s 
praise. 

Minister-—We believe in the open vision; 
we believe in the ever-unfolding revelation 
of God’s will; we believe in the unfettered 
mind,—as it is written, ““Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.” 
Let us dedicate this house to truth. 

People.—To the search for truth, to the 
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spirit that speaks the truth in love, to the ser- 
vice of the truth which liveth and abideth for- 
ever, we dedicate this temple of the living God. 

Minister.—We believe in the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man; we 
believe in the democracy of good-will; we 
believe in the fellowship of neighbor and 
alien, of young and old, of rich and poor, the 
fellowship which is based upon those things 
which we have in common. Let us dedicate 
this house to the service of man. 

People.— Have we not all one Father? 
Hath not one God created us?’”’ To all 
that is broad-minded, to all that lessens 
prejudice and ends-division, to all that leads 
to better understanding among men, to 
the ideal of human brotherhood and to the 


growing hope of ‘‘peace on earth and good- 
will to men,’’ we dedicate this house as a 
common meeting-ground for men. 

Minister—We believe_in the religion’ of 
Jesus; we believe in the clean heart and the 
communion of the soul with God; we believe 
that religion is life and that character is 
salvation. Let us dedicate this house to 
whatsoever things are just and pure and 
lovely and of good report. 

People-—Here may we see revealed ‘‘the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
To the ideal of human character, to righteous- 
ness of life, to the love of God which makes 
us one family and to the love of man which 
expresses itself in labor for the common 
good we dedicate this church of God. 

Minister —tInto the religion which draws 
us together has flowed the experience, the 
fortitude, the wisdom, the goodness, the 
compassion of all the ages. Let us dedicate 
thie house to the life ef humanity. 
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People.—We are conscious of our heritage. 
We treasure in grateful hearts the memory 
of our fathers who, in the century that has 
gone, established this parish. In gratitude 
for what life has bestowed upon us, we dedi- 
cate this house. 

Minister.—Here may the old see visions and 
the young dream dreams; here may the 
little ones be consecrated, the young men 


and maidens utter their marriage vows, and 


may the hearts that sorrow learn that love 
can never lose its own. Let us dedicate 


this house to all things which are most dear 


to us in life. 

People—To ail that sweetens human life, 
to the tender meanings of childhood and 
home, to the life of the generations that shall 
come after us, and to the hope of the life 
eternal,’ we dedicate this temple of God. 

Minister —This dwelling-place of the Eter- 
nal has been built by human hands. Men. of 
different language and race and nation have 
labored together in the rearing of these 
walls. As a symbol of that new form of 
human society which men shall build when 
they work together, as a picture of that fair 
structure of human life in which each shall 
have a part, let us dedicate this church of 
mankind. 

People-—We have chosen for this house of 
prayer, its plage in the midst of this com- 
munity, in the heart of the life of this people. 


Here we will labor together for that) 
order of human society which is to be. We 


consecrate this house to this hope. In the 
faith in the progress of human life we dedi- 
cate this church of the living God. 

Minister—Blessed be the temple hal- 
lowed by his name: pray for peace within 
its walls. 

People.—Peace to young and old who enter 
here: peace to every soul abiding herein. 
O house of the Lord’s praise, peace be to 
them that love thee. 

Minister —The Lord be with you. 

People—And with thy spirit, 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 
REV. WILLIAM I. Pape cces PRESIDENT. 


ilies Kindercarten Manual. 


There is no department of Sunday-school 


work of greater importance than that which 


concerns itself with the youngest children. 
Unfortunately, the Sunday School Society 
has been weakest in its provision for pre- 
cisely this department. It is, therefore, with 
satisfaction that we are able to announce 
the publication of a new manual for Sunday- 
school work. 

This new manual is entitled “The Chil- 
dren’s Sunday Hour of Story and Song.” 
It is prepared by Mrs. Sara Bullard Moffatt 

and Miss Julia A. Hidden. There is, first, 
a programme, consisting not only of sug- 


gestions of what to do and in what succession, | 
but songs and other exercises to be used | 


every Sunday. Following this are the les- 
sons, one for each of the five possible Sun- 

ays in nine months, beginning with 
October. Each month has its special sub- 
ject, that of October being “‘God’s Care”’; 
November, ‘Thanksgiving’; December, 
“Giving”; January, ‘The Childhood of 
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Jesus’; February, “Obedience’’; March, 
‘Helpfulness’; April, “Easter Thought”; 
May, “Our Love to Others’; June, “‘The 
Good Child.” 

Under these general titles are the five 
lessons for each month. Thus, in October, 
the lesson subjects are, “‘God’s Care over 
Noah,” ‘“‘God’s Care over Hagar and Ish- 
mael,’’ ‘‘God’s Care over the Baby Moses,” 
‘“The Hebrews Crossing the Red Sea,” ‘‘ The 
Bread in the Wilderness.’’ While most of 
the lessons are taken thus from the Bible, 
some are taken from other sources. For 
example, the five April lessons are on ‘‘ The 
Creation,” ‘‘The Return of Spring,” ‘‘The 
Bird’s-nest,’’ ‘‘Another Journey to Jeru- 
salem,” and ‘‘ The Lesson of Faith.” 

Turning to the separate lessons, we find 
provided for each a Bible verse, a Bible 
selection, a poem, special hymns, and a fully 
told story which may be read or, better, 
memorized and repeated. The intention is 
that each of these lessons shall furnish ma- 
terial for the entire session of the classes. In 
addition there is a list of suggestions for 
pictures to be used in connection with each 
lesson. For the greater convenience of 
teachers these are taken from collections 
known as the Perry Pictures and Wilde’s 
Bible Pictures. Numbers are given for 
convenience in ordering. Intending users can 
obtain catalogues by addressing the Perry 
Pictures Co., Malden, Mass., and the W. A. 
Wilde Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston, by 
which they can determine which of the 
pictures suggested will be most suitable for 
their use. 

The selections and Bible stories are by 
Mrs. Moffatt, better known among us as 
Miss Bullard, who was long the successful 
teacher of the kindergarten department in 
the First Parish in Hingham. The music is 
by Miss Hidden, who has for many years been 
in charge of the music in Sunday-school 
kindergarten departments, and who, there- 
fore, is familiar with the range of children’s 
voices and the practical possibilities of 
teaching them to sing. The teachers of our 
young children who have not had much 
experience in Sunday-school work thus have 
placed at their disposal the ripe fruits of long 
experience on the part of those who have 
had not only the regular kindergarten train- 
ing, but who have applied it through a series 
of years in Sunday-school work. 

This new manual is not intended for the 
use of the children themselves, but only for 
teachers and other workers with children. 
It comprises 135 large pages, is substantially 
bound, and sells at $2 a copy. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Contributions. 


The annual budget of the Finance Commit- 
tee has reached all our unions ere this, and we 
ask that its contents be read and carefully 
noted. If the secretary has not presented it 
to your organization, be sure to remind him 
to do so; and if by chance the president 
has not seen it, take pains that it is placed in 
his hands at the earliest possible moment. 


Every president and secretary should be con- 
versant with its contents and, indeed, make 
themselves familiar with all the working of 
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the national organization, so far as is pos- 
sible. 

This can be done by writing and, better still, 
by visiting the Unitarian headquarters in 
several of our large cities. And right here 
we should like to say that, if any of our 
young people are ever in Boston, there might 
much of mutual profit and inspiration be 
gained by a visit to the headquarters of our 
national organizations.. We should like to 
feel personally acquainted with all the officers 
of our young people’s societies. 

The Finance Committee has spent much 
time and energy in compiling the above- 
mentioned budget and thoroughly believes 
that, when the unions know and realize our 
needs, they will respond as generously as pos- 
sible. A large sum of money has already 
been pledged for the work of student assist- 
ants in several college town churches, and this 
obligation must be met: to do this all the 
various societies are expected to contribute 
their share. 

Pledge cards have been distributed for the 
convenience of many, and a few have been 
returned. It is confidently hoped that we 
shall hear from all as the days go by, as this 


Marriages, 


In West Bridgewater, Mass., Dec. 24, rorr, by the Rev. 
Edward B. Maglathlin, Gustaf Adolf Anderson of Stock- 
bolm and Elizabeth Parker Howard of West Bridgewater. 


Deaths, 


MRS. GEORGE M. WHIPPLE. 


Born in Boston, Jan 21, 1834 (Emily Bailey); died in 
Salem, Mass., Dec. 10, rorz. 

Mrs. Whipple’s death brings a deep sorrow to the many 
friends who loved her and who recall her genial presence, 
her loving cordiality. She was a Unitarian by conviction 
as well as inheritance, a strong defender and exemplar of 
the faith. Every one who came in touch with her life 
felt her helpful, cheering personality, and realized then 
hers was not the optimism that comes from ignorance 
of wrong, but rather that which is the result of a deep, 
abiding sense of the Divine Goodness. Several weeks 
before the end came she had been ill, but had apparently 
nearly regained her usual health. As she sat in her li- 
brary reading, among the books and pictures she so loved, 
with her family about her, without pain or struggle she 
passed out of life into the great beyond. A loving, faith- 
ful daughter gathered into the Father’s arms. We re- 
joice that she has been with us. M.C.S. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 


Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services, 


Advice and information given. 
Complete equipment for Gity and Out of Town 


services. 
Chapel for services, without charge. 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 
eas Telegraph, and Cable address“Undertaker, 

‘oston. 


CHILD WANTED. 


Wanted by a lady a boy about six years of age, to oare 
forand educate as her own. Address B. B., Christian Reg- 
ister, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


FREE EUROPEAN TRIPS! Enlist your 

friends’ interest in our tours. Write for full details 

of our attractive proposition. Cash commissions also. 
Rev, Grorcr F. Nason, Box B, Wilmington, Del. 
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matter is certainly one of the most vital ones 
in which the national organization has ever 
been engaged. 

Why not take up a special collection in 
your church or union for this most worthy 
object? Or, better yet, appoint a special 
committee to present some sort of an enter- 
tainment,—a play, a musicale, a vaudeville, 
asale,—the proceeds or a part of them at least 
to be devoted to this very work of the stu- 
dent assistants in these college towns? May 
we not hear that every society is doing some 
thing? Please write and tell us what to ex- 
pect from your organization. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rev. Austin S. Garver, of 11 Boynton Street, 
Worcester, on Tuesday, January 9, at 10.30 
AM. ‘The host will read the essay. Topic, 
“Bergson and Other Matters.” 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street on January 8 at II A.M. 
The Rev. Napoleon S. Hoagland of Tyngsboro 
will preside. The Rev. George W. Cutter, 
M.D., of Watertown will speak on “‘ The Help 
of the Helpless’’—a discussion of euthanasia, 


The Post-office Mission Workers of the 
Middle States and Canada meet for confer- 
ence at 11 A.M., on Monday, January 8, at 
104 East 20th Street, New York. All who are 
interested in the distribution of Unitarian 
literature are invited to attend. Mrs. E. St, 
John will preside. 


Mr. Leif Huseby of Meadville, Pa., having 
satisfied the Committee on Fellowship of the 
Middle States and Canada, of his fitness to 
become a Unitarian minister, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministry and churches. Cer- 
tificate granted Nov. 24, 1911. George H. 
Badger, Alfred C. Nickerson, William M. 
Brundage, Committee. 


Prof. G. T. Moore will preach in King’s 
Chapel on Sunday, January 7, at four o’clock. 
Lowell Institute Lecture, Monday, January 
8, at 2.30 P.M., by Prof. W. W. Fenn on ‘‘ The 
Theology of Contemporary Religion apart 
from the Church.” The Wednesday Noon 
Service on January 10 will be conducted by 
Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D. 


Churches. 


CoLorapo Sprincs, Cor.—All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church, Rev. Thomas Salter Robjent: 
‘The steady progress of the church continues. 
‘The new organ was installed in time for the 
Christmas service, December 24, and the 
congregation nearly filled the church. ‘The 
Sunday-school, which was given up some 
time, is to start again the first Sunday in 
the new year. The people are showing 
splendid loyalty to the cause, and Mr. Rob- 
jent is finding a grand response to his work, 
and is regarded with much affection by his 
parishioners and the friends he is making 
in the city. 


MARBLEHEAD, Mass. Second Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Society.—With appropriate 
and impressive ceremonies the new meeting- 
house was dedicated on December 20, 
Every seat was taken, and much pleasure was 
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. ‘ Dec. 27. Arlington, Mass., Church............. $63.00 

expressed, by those who sete the interior for 27. Barnstable, Mass., Sunday-school..... . 5.00 

the first time, at the dignity and good taste 28. a wah — Lf a dates 15.00 

H { 29. Cleveland, Ohio, Alliance. ..........+. 100.00 

of the architecture. There was a special 29. Littleton, Mass., Alliance............. 5.00 

choir of unusual talent, and Mr. John Her- Srioas 
mann Loud, organist, brought out the quali- 

ties of the new organ. Rev. Henry C. Oem ea i agt 

McDougall, a former pastor, offered prayer, | Previously acknowledged..................2++0+- $403.55 


xr. Newburyport, Mass., Alliance........... 


Dec. : a 
5. Quincy, Mass., First Congregational So- A pes 


and Rey. Alfred Manchester of Salem read 


the Scriptures. Then followed an old hymn 8 is Has 
of Rev. John Pierpont’s, finely read by Rev. Bs Concord, NB, “D Geoine Poudre Ps 
Edward D. Johnson of Salem. The sermon $441.85 
was the seventh number of the exercises and Joun H. Epwarps, 

was impressively delivered by Rev. Albert Tredeiede 


Lazenby. ‘The theme was the not always too 
evident relations between a “passion for 
God” and “compassion for men.” Other 
interesting features of the evening were the 
presentation of the keys of the new edifice 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


3 ; Already acknowledged ..........-:s.00cec0e $4,785.46 
by Mr. B. J. Lindsey, chairman of the] Dec. 1x. here in Spnindaelt, Dah Se Le 1,000.00 
sq) 40 . 2. society 2m Rochester, IN. Yo. de ci). «aan 0.00 
Building Committee, and the acceptance of 5. New York League of Unitarian Women, chee 
the same in behalf of the church by Mr. 5. Society in Winthrop, Mass. ......... 20,00 
: 7 Society in Bar Harbor, M: 
Arthur Bartlett, president of the Board of beer a Quincy, Til.’ NOUS pe 
Trustees. The act of dedication was con- 5.0A Priengeny, 0dr Sec BRON OD SE 1.00 
ducted by Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley of ; eee indenenly, aaitie naif iy 
Beverly, the congregation joining. The con- 8. Society in Sherwood, Mich. ......... 1.00 
cluding features were a prayer of dedication 9: + ae e iat Mt chemin, 6 
by Rev. P. H. Goldsmith, now of Yonkers, rr. —— in pene ptee dilde site ws 69.00 
, 7 rr. Society in Arlington, Mass. ......... a 
N.Y., the Lord’s Prayer, chanted by the rr. Society in Waltham, Mass. ......... aeste 
choir, and a message of greeting from the 12. Society in Rowe, Mass. ........... i 15.00 
American Unitarian Association by Rey. i aot Aa UatHletan, Mamta edie eins 
Lewis Grant Wilson, the secretary. Mr. 12. Society in Waltham, Mass., addi- 
Wilson recalled Rev. S. B. Calthrop, Rev. og, Gale ee Sete aks er eet unt art sd 
John W. Chadwick, and others formerly con- 14. bbe en mane ome? =. 5.00 
. 14. Contributions rough the president 
nected ’ with the church. The hymn of for Massachusetts Federation of 
dedication was sung to the tune of ‘‘ Federal Churches: |. jy a iccles el tees hele 540.00 
Street,” Gen. Oliver’s well-known composi- = ely Re uri bgt ide ae 
tion, the words by John W. Chadwick. x5. R. E. Guilford, Shelbyville, Tb oases 2.00 
sos 16. A. A. Ballou, Newton Centre, Mass.... .00 
Rey. Theodore D. Bacon, minister of the <6. First Parish’ in Milton) Masi, au > 
North Church in Salem, very appropriately tional ... 20.00 
read the lines. Benediction was by Mr. te. Sone ee Be 
Lazenby. ‘The new structure is from designs 19. Society in Hubbardston, Mass. ...... 15.00 
19 


of Kilham & Hopkins of Beverly, and was 
patterned after a very old church in Goose 
Creek, South Carolina. It stands on the 
site of the old edifice which was destroyed 
by fire on Sunday morning, Oct. 2, 1910, 
Ground was broken for the foundation on 
July last, and from that time almost up to 
the last moment the builders have had a 
force of workmen pushing the work, in order 


. Miss Eliza A. Webber, Charlestown, 
N.H 


that the members of the society might hold 20. bf Church of All Souls, cor- 

‘i - A ‘ A respondence: | .7/MipMn guanine scaler 
their Christmas services in their own church. go., Society in Plainfield Nitto... sun see 
Since the Sunday following the fire the Uni- 3o. Associate Members............0e005 9.25 
tarian services have been held in the Uni- $11,404.87 


versalist meeting-house by courtesy of that 
parish. The old bell, which was smashed 
into fragments when the old belfry went 
down, has been recast and rang its peal of | 
welcome at the dedication. 


GrorcE Hurcuinson, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
o oston. r 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the Unitarian Sun- 


day School Society :— 


Previously acknowledged...............-...085 $1,873.04 


Dec. I 


Campbell, Mr. A. C., Ottawa, Canada, 
change from payments.............. 


Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in 


rivate families in cl atio: 
with the central office. ig cs, in, close ee 


ay Umibya@ircler BOStOMM since peice 10.00 | _ Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 

2. Rochester, N.Y., First Unitarian Church, 5.c0 | Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

6. Providence, R.I., First Church Alliance, 25.00 Last year the Mission reached 833 children, 

6. Rochester, N.Y., Sunday-school........ ro,00} Number of children in charge increased 20%. 

8. West Newton, Mass., Alliance......... 15.00 Total expense increased 18%, f 
rr. Taunton, Mass., Sunday-school........ 30.00] Regular income and gifts increased only 11%, My 
PrMMUAUERIENG My es cero eeburns sy tween eee 25.00] Bequests and donations from adults much needed 
13. Narr: alg wake Boston eee heia Shs eens 10.00 | Meet this phenomenal increase in work. 
14. Rogers, Miss Annette P., Boston....... 10.00 | I ' 
16. Ballou, Mr. A. A., Newton Centre, Mass., 5.00 Vice Pea esa ee ee D 
16. Braintree, Mass., Alliance............. 10.00 SECRETARY, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. ~ 
6 Pile ag ted papanes. Bee ice inebas 3.00 TREASURER, WILLIAM H SLOCUM. 
x8. Reading, Mass., Sunday-school........ 10.00 ‘ : ‘ b “ek 
18. Wetherell, Mr. Joseph, Pittsburgh, Pa.. to.00 | DiREctors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, C rer ig 
18, Willis, Mr. Henry A., Fitchburg, Mass., 10.00] 3. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
19. Uxbridge, Mass., Alliance............. 10.00] Le Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, Miss 
21. Newton Centre, Mass., Stebbins Branch Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. Eliz- 

PATMeGle ete aalelete rine cueftiettieistevr cy 10.00 | beth L. Tuttle. ; dol ie 

-22. Leominster, Mass., Church............ 30.00 PARKER B. FIELD, Surr., 279 Tremont St. 
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Call Fort Hill 7600 


If you want to change your present telephone service 
to any of the different classes of District Measured 
Service, the excess rates of which were reduced Jan. 1. 


If the changes can be effected in time, the correct listing will 
appear in the next issue of the Telephone Directory, now going to 
press. If there is a telephone at your elbow, act promptly. 


There will be no charge for a call to this number from any tele- 
phone or Pay Station in the Metropolitan District. 


Two typical illustrations will demonstrate the application of this reduction: 


1. In the Central District, all calls in excess of the 960 for $48 over a one-party business line will be three 
cents each, whether made to the seven Central District exchanges or to any of the twenty-five Suburban exchanges 
within an eight-mile radius. Prior to this reduction such excess calls to any of these twenty-five Suburban 
exchanges cost five cents each, 

2. In the different Suburban districts, all calls in excess of the 480 for $24, over a two-party residence line, will 
be three cents each, whether made to exchanges within the exchange district or to Central or other Suburban 
District exchanges within an eight-mile radius of the calling exchange. Prior to this reduction, calls to exchanges 
outside the exchange district but within an eight-mile radius of the calling exchange, cost five cents each. 


This reduction applies not only to the two specific schedules used for illustration, but to all 
Central District or Suburban District measured service rates, and virtually makes a measured 
service zone within which all excess calls to any Metropolitan exchange within an eight-mile radius 
of the calling exchange may be had for three cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Commercial Department 
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Pleasantrics. 


Miss Partington: ‘‘Do you know those two 
lovely poems, what is the name of em? 
Oh! Shelley’s ‘Sky-light’ and Celia Thaxter’s 
‘Little Sand-paper and I.’” 


Waterman (shaking his fountain pen): 
“You have no idea how easily these pens run!” 
His neighbor (applying a blotter to_ his 
trousers): “Oh, I have an inkling!” —Har- 
vard Lampoon. 


Eric had said his text, ‘‘ But now lamaman, 
I have put away childish things,’’ and re- 
marked, ‘‘I think it was too bad of Paul to 
put away his childish things, auntie: he might 
have given them to another little boy.”— 
William Canton. 


Little Miss Beacon Street 
Sat in the window-seat, 
Eating baked beans and brown bread. 
There came a big spider, 
And sat down beside her,— 
‘‘What a fine ‘Argiope!’’’ she said. 
—Life. 


Even doctors are not always “‘literal’’ in 
their prescriptions. ‘‘You must take exer- 
cise,’ said a physician to a patient. ‘‘The 
motor car in a case like yours gives the best 
exercise that’— ‘‘But, doctor, I can’t 
afford to keep a motor car,’ the patient 
growled. ‘‘Don’t buy, just dodge!” said 
the doctor.—Christian Life. 


Two English members of Parliament gave 
the collector of mixed metaphors a double 
event one night. Alderman Cotton re- 
marked: ‘‘At one stage of the negotiations a 
great European struggle was so imminent 
that it only required a spark to let slip the 
dogs of war’’; and Mr. Forster began a pero- 
ration with “I will, Mr. Speaker, sit down by 
saying ’’— 


It was time for baby girl to be in bed, and 
father offered to lie on the bed till she fell 
asleep. Off she went pickaback, and the 
tired mother leaned back in her chair. Ten 
minutes—twenty—half an hour, and she 
was wondering when father would be down 
when sheheardasoft pit-a-pat. Thenalittle 
white-robed form stood in the doorway. 
“‘Wush, hush, muvver,” she said: “I’s got 
farver to sleep.” 


The greatest buttonholer in London, on 
his return from a winter holiday, was telling 
his acquaintances at his club that he had been 
occupying a house at Davos, not far from Mr. 
Labouchere, who, he added, was in a very 
melancholy state. ‘I am truly sorry for 
that,’’ said one of his hearers. ‘‘ What is 
the matter with him?”’ ‘‘ Well,’’ replied the 
bore, ““I was out walking one day, when I 
saw Labouchere coming down the lane 
toward me. The moment he caught sight of 
me he darted into a fir wood which was close 
by, and hid behind a tree till I had passed. 
Oh, very sad, indeed!”’—The Daily Mail. 


John Wanamaker once told the children of 
his school about a mission school. “And I 
want each one of you,’ he said, ‘to buy one 
brick and bring it here next Sunday. The 
bricks will be used in the construction.”” On 
the following Sunday each of the hundreds 
of boys and girls had one brick, some had 
two apiece, some had even three; and Mr. 
Wanamaker smiled a benign and satisfied 
approval. But the next day a fiery-eyed 
contractor, who was putting up a building 
near the Sunday-school, appeared before 
Mr. Wanamaker with a bill for huge piles 
of bricks that had literally disappeared 
from the face of the earth the morning 
previous,—Saturday Evening Post, 


The Christian Register 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


Opens with foot. No freezing; no odor. Saves the 


price of battered cans. 
" Spiral Truss Ribbed 
Ash Barrel 


SS" 
Outwears All Others. 


Great strength without weight. No unsanitary corruga- 
tions. Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free, 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 
A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL," “JUBILATE DEO," ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
Brates and England, and whose large experience in Ctild 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book po ome hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and specia! 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a Eeuapice! treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been car fully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order, 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy'of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intros 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . Lam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the libera) 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people rab sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without 
so well arranged and attractively printed... . I am looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid, 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST 


NEW YORK 


investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
272 Congress St., Boston 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational, 


i seca ee a en meee 
PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooven, 1.2. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of th 
White Mountains, roo miles from Boston. Pure wate 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, B 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Cer! 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymn: 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 100 Acres. 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THrop 
PARKER Farr, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS, For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 

TARRYTOWN, N.Y. bi 
Rev.SAMUEL A. ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 

WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster bs 


KIMBALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
25th year. College preparatory. General and Special 
College Certificate. A few scholarships. fer 


college girls. Gymnasium, field sports. For illusti 
cataloene. address Miee BF A Kiweath Panctar 2 


For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie(Radclifile) 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 
College preparation and entrance by cers 
tificate. General high school course. 
Postgraduate work 
Music and Art, Domestic Science. 
Practical course in persona) accounts. 
Year book and pictures on request, 


